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PREFACE 



For more than fifty years the conditions, under which a large 
proportion of the "Working Classes live, have attracted public atterir 
tion. This seems difficult to realize in face of the present position, 
though it is none the less true that many attempts have been made 
to remove the more pressing evils. Bright among the records of the 
past stand out many heroic attempts in this direction, and many 
honoured names are to be found among the pioneers of the move- 
ment. The value of their efforts we cannot too highly appreciate, 
though the measure of their success fell far short of the noble 
aspirations they had in view. 

To-day the work has passed out of the hands of the few large- 
hearted philanthropists and has assumed a national character, and 
with this change has come a vastly different attitude towards the 
problem. Where hitherto we found apathy, if not actual hostility, 
we find to-day hearty co-operation. Hence the last three or four 
years have been a period of unparalleled activity, and, what is 
perhaps more important, the efforts to establish a new and better 
\ condition have been general throughout the country. 

Two factors have mainly contributed to this end; (i) the advance 
of Sanitary Science, and (2) the development of an altruistic attitude 
towards political and social questions, — each in its own sphere a 
part of that "forward movement" which has been so specially char- 
acteristic of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
. The Sanitary Reformer is but beginning his work. Before him 
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VIII PREFACE 

lie years of labour ere he can hope to have mitigated in some degree 
the present evils. 

Other countries besides this are realizing the danger, and begin- 
ning to recognize the need for active measures in order to cope with 
the ever-increasing pressure. At the present moment America is 
profoundly agitated as to the conditions of her large towns and cities, 
and so serious has the situation become, that decided action cannot be 
long delayed. The enlightened policy this coimtry has adopted must 
of necessity form the basis of similar action in that country. 

Future action, at any rate so far as we are concerned, must very 
largely depend upon an individual sense of responsibility. Our legal 
machinery has been so far strengthened and simplified, that now 
all that remains is for an enlightened public opinion to complete 
the work. Without that substantial backing the various Authorities 
may even yet delay: with it they may be compelled to action. 
Delays are proverbially dangerous, but never more so than in this con- 
nection, and they must inevitably increase the obstacles to be encountered. 

It is therefore necessary that we should know, not merely what 
the conditions really are, but how we may change them, and in 
what direction we may hope to achieve the best results. Difficulties 
will be encountered on every side, and conflicting interests will seek 
to thwart our intention. Not merely have we yet to overcome 
active opposition, but above all that laissez-faire attitude which is 
even more difficult to overcome. Popular superstitions and "vested 
interests'* die hard, and before we can realize our ideal all the 
opposing elements must be converted into hearty and active co-operatioo. 

The present volume is an attempt to present the whole case ia 
as clear and concise a form as possible. The materials for the 
study of this subject are scattered through various journals sitd 
reports, and the object of this little work is to collect into some- 
thing approaching a popular form information that might not other- 
wise be readily available. 

For kind assistance and permission to use various plans etc. I am 
extremely indebted to the following gentlemen ; E. Hoole, Esq. Archi- 
tect, London; A. H. Davis, Esq. Birmingham ; J. Corbett, Esq.Boreagh 
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PREFACE IX 

Engineer, Salford; F. T. Turton, Esq. Liverpool; Frank Butler, Esq. 
Secretary to the Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Industrious Classes; W. H. Fox, Esq. Borough Engineer, 
Barrow-in-Furness; Walter Jackson, Esq. Secretary to the Artizans* 
Labourers' and General Dwellings Co. Limited; H. "Wilkinson, Esq. 
Secretary to the East End Dwellings Co. Limited; and many others. 
I am much indebted for the kind assistance of my friends Rev. 
J. Bentley and Mr. Robert Hyslop in revising the proof-sheets. 

EDWARD BOWMAKER, M.D. 
Sunderland, 

August 8th, 1895. 
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THE HOUSING 
OF THE WORKING CLASSES 

CHAPTER I 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN SLUM 

In all ages and in every country, man has made for 
himself some protection from the weather, its heat or cold, 
its dryness or moisture. Whilst the essential need has ever 
been the same, many factors have been at work mould- 
ing the character of his dwelling. His habits and occu- 
pation, the climate of his country, the savagery and 
refinement of his nature, have left their impress on the 
construction of his habitation, and have determined its 
character. Thus it is, that, looking back upon the lapse 
of centuries, we see every gradation from the rude cavern 
shelter of prehistoric man to the magnificent palace of 
present civilization. The first habitations of men were 
such as nature afforded, caverns and crevices of rocks, 
hollows and thickets of forests, adapted to his purpose 
with a minimum of labour or design, and of the rudest 
possible description. 

To these primitive shelters succeeded tents and wooden 
huts, which, though certainly an advance upon those 
described, were yet crude in ideal, and still more so 
in construction. The nomadic life of their occupants, 
necessitating the constant removal and re-erection of 
their dwellings, did much to prevent the development 

I 
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2 THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 

and elaboration of them. During prehistoric times, however, 
evidence of greater design and greater care in construction 
is plainly visible in the form of rude work in wood and 
stone. Primitive dwellings, such as we have mentioned, 
have in our own day been described as existing amongst 
the aboriginal tribes of Central Africa and the American 
Indians. 

As men and communities developed, as they rose above 
a state of nature and began to cultivate the soil, more 
commodious and more durable habitations took the place 
of rude huts, tents and grottoes. The materials employed 
in their construction were more carefully selected ; greater 
care and neatness was used in fixing them together; 
bricks of a primitive order were prepared of clay and 
earth first dried in the air, and then baked in fire; and 
stones were roughly dressed, and joined together at first 
without cement of any sort. The building of houses for 
themselves was followed by the erection of temples for 
their gods, who had hitherto shared their rude dwellings. 
Then architecture became a fine art; palaces took the 
place of rude huts of mud and reeds,— the rough trunk 
became the column, the vaulted cavern gave place to the 
dome. Up to the time when architecture began to take 
a more permanent form, the grouping together of several 
tents or huts of a tribe became the villages and towns 
of later days. Lack of sanitary arrangements in these 
primitive single-room dweUings was very largely compen- 
sated for by the continual change of site rendered neces- 
sary by the mode of life of these ancient people. And 
further, not only were the sites of their encampments 
most carefully chosen, but the free circulation of air around, 
and even sometimes under their dwellings, did much to 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN SLUM 3 

counterbalance the wretched conditions under which they 
lived. 

The Egyptian dwelling, the earliest of historic times, 
was characterized by its massive proportions and substan- 
tial structure. The walls were of great thickness, and 
sloping on the outside; the latter a relic of the mud walls 
and mounds of their ancestors. The roofs were flat ; and 
in the dwellings of the wealthier classes formed charming 
terraces. The houses of the poorer classes were much 
smaller, and of less elaborate design. 

The substantial rectangular dwellings of the Hebrews 
differed but little from those of the Egyptians. Their 
construction was simple yet massive; the flat roof, as in 
the Egyptian houses, being used as a terrace, often charm- 
ingly decorated with plants and shrubs, and affording a 
cool and refreshing resting-place even in the hottest weather. 
The dwellings of the poorer classes differed from those of 
the wealthier citizens only in size and simplicity of detail. 

The Grecian style of architecture had its origin in the 
rude wooden hut of prehistoric man, a shelter formed by 
the erection of posts in the earth, and the covering of them 
with transverse poles or rafters. The beginnings of this 
style of architecture were of the simplest nature,— copies of 
the older dwellings with the posts and beams reproduced 
in stone. Gradually, and out of such humble origins, grew 
the elaborate and decorated orders of Grecian architecture, 
which even now commands the admiration of the world. 

Roman architecture followed on the models of Greece; 
though various modifications were made and new orders 
of decoration adopted. 

Whilst the wealthier classes of both nations inhabited 
houses of spacious dimensions and elaborate construction, 
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4 THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 

the poor people were huddled together in narrow streets 
of small and badly built houses. Such conditions, without 
doubt, seriously militated against the health of the people, 
but the open-air life and military system of the nations 
materially lessened the danger of overcrowding and lack 
of sanitation. Moreover, the wonderful system of drainage, 
the spacious baths for the use of the people, the enormous 
aqueducts conveying for their use an abundant supply 
of fresh and wholesome water, testify to this day that 
these ancient people knew, at least, the first principles 
of Sanitation and their application. 

Passing on to the Dark or Middle Ages, we come to 
a isad page in the Sanitary, — or rather Unsanitary, — history 
of the world. Plague, pestilence, and famine testify with 
awful truthfuhiess, to the horrible conditions under which 
the people of these ages lived. The houses, at the best, 
were wretched hovels or mud huts, with floors strewed 
with rushes, which concealed the abominations of years. 
The streets were narrow, unpaved and dark, reeking 
with filth of all sorts. No attempt at drainage seems to 
have been made, if indeed such were ever thought of. 
To add to all this misery and overcrowding, the towns 
of those days were walled-in fortresses ; and as the popu- 
lation increased, the absence of outlet necessitated further 
economy of space, and the evils we have named became 
enormously aggravated. As to the rural population, they, 
for the most part, inhabited mud hovels amid the morasses 
and tangled forests of the land ; and to the misery of life 
under such conditions, constant feuds and warlike disturb- 
ances added imtold burdens. This continual warfare, 
whilst contributing much to the sad lot of the rural popu- 
lation, did much, however, to diminish the evil of over- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN SLUM 5 

crowding in the larger towns and cities. Moreover, as 
the development of a town or city at once marked it out 
as a prey for others, the sacking and burning which 
naturally followed necessitated the frequent renewal of 
those portions which were destroyed^ Still the habits of 
the people, the conditions under which they lived, the 
precarious nature of their food supplies, more than coun- 
terbalanced any possible advantage that might thus have 
been gained, and fever, famine and plague probably con- 
tributed most of all to the reduction of the evil of over- 
crowding. 

Such was the condition of aflfairs imtil the Great Fire 
of London in 1666. This terrible conflagration cleared 
away an enormous number of the wretched houses of 
that city; 81 out of 97* parishes within and 2 without 
the city boundaries being destroyed. In the process of 
reconstruction, not only were better houses erected, but 
wide streets took the place of narrow roadways, though 
Sir Christopher Wren's scheme for a model city was by 
no means realized. This much, however, may be said, 
that for the first time in the history of our country public 
attention was directed towards bettering sanitary conditions. 

While no material advance characterized the seventeenth 
century, certain improvements took place which indirectly 
had a very great influence on the health of the people. 
Commerce and manufactures were developed ; food became 
plentiful and more regular in supply ; whilst the introduc- 
tion of soap did much to encourage and promote personal 
cleanliness. 

The 1 8th century, however, saw a yet further develop- 
ment of the forward movement. Better houses were erected, 
though still the rudiments of Sanitation were hardly, if at 
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6 THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 

all, appreciated, and their application to the dwelling 
was certainly not understood. Despite this, the Black 
Death, the Sweating Sickness and the Plague finally dis- 
appeared, a result due, not to the development of Sanitary 
Science, but rather to the progress of civilization through- 
out the country. 

At the beginning of the present century a wondrous 
change took place. The discovery of steam-power gave a 
fresh impetus to industry, and opened out avenues of trading 
previously untouched. New markets were naturally followed 
by increased impoitation and exportation, which in turn 
made wealth to accumulate and work become plentiful. 
With the increase of wealth and the fulness of work be- 
gan that enormous increase of population which has con- 
tinued ever since. As manufactories and workshops became 
multiplied in the larger centres, there began also that 
migration from the country to the towns which is still 
going on; of late years this depopulation of the rural 
districts has no doubt been very largely maintained by 
agricultural depression. These two factors, — the increased 
birth-rate and the migration of the rural population — have 
certainly been the foundation of the present overcrowded 
condition of our large towns and cities. 

Up to this time manufactures of almost every description 
had been carried out on the domestic workshop system, 
under which a man worked in his own house or shop 
with one or more journeymen and apprentices. This 
system, however, came to an end with the establishment 
of large factories driven by steam-power. As land became 
more valuable and rents rose, these houses, which were 
originally intended for and used by one family, came to 
be let in tenements, with a family in each room, and 
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several families in each house. In addition to this, owing 
to the lack of municipal control, houses were erected on 
what had previously been the yards or gardens of the 
older houses, or in fact on any available land, until at 
the present day whole districts exist of narrow courts, 
with high tenemented houses on either side, approached 
from the street by a narrow passage or archway. This 
class of house has little yard accommodation, if indeed any 
at all; and in by far the large majority of cases no 
sanitary conveniences whatever. Moreover, there can be 
no back- or through-ventilation; and it is no wonder 
that such conditions make themselves felt in the health 
and lives of the people who have the misfortune to suffer 
under them. Such conditions have also been very seriously 
aggravated by the erection of houses for the purpose. 
According to evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes in 1884, about 
50 years ago "an agitation was on foot for the bringing 
in of building regulations, and the builders in order to 
anticipate them, made a rush to provide houses of the 
old and bad type." Here the evil was made doubly bad, 
not only was the design altogether faulty, but thfe rapidity 
with which the work was completed certainly did not 
favour careful workmanship, if indeed such were ever 
thought of. 

The overcrowded condition of large centres has also 
been increased by the demolition of older property during 
the course of various Town Improvement Schemes. 
Workmen must and will live near their work, and the 
immediate effect of any considerable demolition of their 
dwellings, is the overcrowding of the neighbouring houses ; 
and as the Report of the Commission says, "where the 
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demolitions are so extensive that the people have to depart, 
then new slums are created." The same result obtains 
in the demolition of property necessitated by the making 
or widening of public streets and thoroughfares, the erection 
of large public buildings, such as board-schools and the 
like, the construction of lines and stations in connection 
with the various railways companies. The Report deals 
very fully with the whole question of demolitions, and 
shows beyond a doubt that, however they may have been 
brought about, the original evil has not only been greatly 
increased by the actual numbers of persons displaced, 
but indirectly by the increase of rent required for rooms 
in the surrounding neighbourhood. These facts must be 
clearly kept in view, when carrying out any large and 
important scheme of re-housing which involves the pulling 
down of already existing property. 

Another cause of overcrowding and unsanitary conditions 
is to be fpimd in the relation which exists between land- 
lord and tenant. Especially in the Metropolis does the 
system of 'house jobbers', * house farmers*, or 'house 
knackers * obtain ; by which names, according to the Report 
quoted, are designated those persons who stand between 
the freeholder and occupier, and who fix and receive the 
rents of the tenement houses. Many instances are quoted 
where these middlemen are or were receiving upwards of 
150 per cent, for their money, and Lord William Compton 
stated in evidence before the Royal Commission that " he 
shrunk from calling to account the middlemen for neglecting 
to repair, fearing that a rise in the rents would be the 
consequence of such a proceeding." Not only do the 
exorbitant rents, which such a condition of landlordism 
makes possible, increase in an enormous degree the over- 
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crowded condition of this /wretched property; but the 
neglect of repairs or the provision of sanitary requirements 
on the part of these middlemen makes this class of property 
the worst with which we have to deal. No doubt there 
are many landlords, who, rather than suffer the annoyance 
and anxiety, which property of this class must always 
bring, or .the difficulty there is of getting rid of tenants, 
ill-disposed to the- payment of rent, and careless and 
destructive of the propertyj prefer thus to ease themselves 
of the burden of responsibility. This, however, can be no 
defence for a system which places tenants at the mercy 
of an irresponsible bully, whose sole object is extortionate 
gain. 

The immigration of German, Polish and Russian Jews 
and people of other nationalities is another very serious 
cause of much of the overcrowding existing in large centres 
of population. There is a good deal of misconception 
on this subject, but it may be sufficient to state that * the 
foreigners of England bear a smaller proportion to the 
total population than in any other first-class European 
country. Even London, the centre of attraction to foreigners, 
does not contain nearly so large a percentage of foreigners 
as any other great capital. The last census gave i-^ 
per cent, as the proportion of foreigners, excluding those 
born in England of foreign parents. It is not to the 
numbers, but to the distribution of these immigrants, that 
we must attribute their influence on the conditions of life 
in our large towns. For the most part they are massed 
together in certain districts ; in London, Whitechapel forms 
their centre. This massing together of the foreign portion 
of the population is by no means true of the metropolis only, 
but holds good in regard to all the larger towns to which 
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these unfortunate people drift. Altogether apart from the 
influence of their numbers upon the already crowded 
centres of population, their habits are such as to render 
them extremely obnoxious. Their ideas of cleanliness 
are extremely small, and their presence in large numbers 
has a very decided effect upon the sanitary condition of 
a district. 

One other cause of much of the evil that exists must 
be mentioned — the neglect of duty on the part of Local 
Authorities. For more than 50 years this question of the 
Housing of the Working Classes has been recognized as 
urgent. Act of Parliament has succeeded Act of Parliament, 
and Royal Commissions have laid bare the sore. Powers 
. drastic and sweeping have been conferred, and many have 
been the calls to action. By neglect and indifference 
confusion has become worse confounded. Not only has 
little inclination been displayed by Local Authorities for the 
improvement of existing conditions, but a sullen disinclination 
to avail themselves of the manifold powers for the prevention 
of their spreading. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE EXISTING CONDITIONS IN RELATION TO THE 
LIVES AND HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE 

In order to prevent any misapprehension as to the scope 
of this chapter, it will probably be advantageous to point 
out at the very outset that it is not the intention of the 
writer to enter upon a detailed or elaborate recital of 
facts. In an Appendix will be found a list of works 
dealing with various aspects of the case, which will, if 
such be needed, describe the existing conditions better 
than any brief summary that might be given within the 
limits the writer can afford to this branch of the subject. 
For the benefit, however, of any one requiring this know- 
ledge as condensed as possible, we give in the present 
chapter some considerations of certain main points of fact. 

Tenement Houses may be described as those "occupied 
at weekly rents, by members of more than one family, 
but in which members of more than one family do not 
occupy a common-room." 

Such a definition sufficiently distinguishes between 
tenement houses proper and common lodging-houses. The 
police, who have the supervision of the common lodging- 
houses but not of tenements, apply the common-room test 
for the purpose of distinguishing betweien these two classes 
of property. As we have pointed out, tenement property, 
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in by far the great majority of cases, consists of houses 
originally intended for one femily; and as must happen 
under such conditions, the sanitary state of these dwellings 
is uniformly bad. 

With regard to the number of rooms composing these 
tenements, at the time of the last census, 52*3 per cent, 
of the separate tenements in England and Wales included 
less than five rooms. The proportions were, 47 per 
cent, of single rooms, 11*4 per cent, of two rooms, 12-3 
per cent, of three rooms, and 23*9 per cent, of four 
rooms. 

In London the proportion of tenements of less than 
five rooms was higher than for England and Wales, viz. 
67*3 per cent.; a fact accounted for by the higher house 
rents which prevail in the metropolis. This is strikingly 
shown by the great difference that exists between the 
proportion of single-room tenements in London and in 
the rest of the country, the figures for London being 18*4 
per cent, as against 47 for the latter. 

With regard to the influence of such conditions upon 
the health of the people, we would point out that taking 
the Registrar-Generars Annual Survey for 1892, in certain 
districts of the metropolis, the death-rate bore a certain 
relation to the proportion of families living in one-room 
tenements. Those groups of districts with the smallest 
proportion of single-room tenements had in 1891 a death- 
rate slightly over 19 per 1000; a district with 23 per cent 
of single-room tenements had a death-rate of 23*6 per 
1000; and where the proportion of such tenements was 30*6 
per cent, the death-rate rose to 25 per 1000. The fol- 
lowing statistics for the Berlin municipality substantially 
corroborate the figures for the metropolis. In Berlin in 1885. 
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73,000 persons were in the condition of families 

inhabiting one roomed tenements. 
382,000 M » »> 2 „ „ 

432,000 »> » »> 3 w »> 

398,000 „*„-,, 4 » w 

Though, the dwellers in one-room tenements were only 
■Jth as numerous as those possessed of three, the rate 
of mortality was 23 times as high, and the actual number 
of deaths four times as great. Of the total population of 
1,315,000, the 73,000 dwellers in single-room tenements 
supplied nearly one half the entire number of deaths, 
and the death-rate per 1000 for the year was no less 
than 163-5. ^^ two-room tenements the death-rate was 
22*5, in three rooms 7*5, and in four rooms 5*4 per 1000. 
A man therefore has 30 times greater chance of life if 
able to occupy a four-room tenement than the unfortunate 
occupant of a single chamber. 

Overcrowding. The foregoing statistics whilst they 
bear eloquent testimony to the effect of tenement dwellings, 
as at present existing, upon the health of the occupiers, also 
indirectly witness to the dangers arising from overcrowding. 
The Report of the Royal Commission, in dealing with this 
phase of the question, quotes the words of the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, who, as the result of 60 years experience, 
says, "however great has been the improvement of 
the condition of the poor in London in other respects, 
the overcrowding has become more serious than ever it 
was." A case, typical of many others in the metropolis, 
was brought to light by an inquest held in Spitalfields 
concerning the death of a child aged four months. The 
child, who had died from suffocation, had shared a 
room 12 feet square with six other children and its parents. 
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—a little more than lOO cubic feet of air-space for each 
person, — for which accommodation a rent of 4/6 per week 
was charged. The condition of provincial towns in the 
matter of overcrowding is scarcely less fevourable, in fact 
according to the last census returns six towns have a 
higher percentage than London,— Gateshead, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Sunderland, Plymouth, Halifax and Bradford. 
These towns occupy the order in which they have been 
quoted, and the percentages vary from 40 in Gateshead 
to 19 in London. In the worst parts of Liverpool nearly 
1000 persons are huddled together upon an acre of ground, 
and in some other towns, Glasgow and Greenock for 
instance, the nimiber is quite as great. In rural districts 
overcrowding has been shown to exist to a very serious 
degree, sadly too often the result of the demolition of 
cottages which have fallen into decay, without provision 
on the part of the landlord of new houses for the 
displaced tenants. In mining districts there is no doubt 
overcrowding to an alarming extent. In the northern dis- 
tricts very often in small houses or flats of two rooms, 
there are living man and wife, three to five children, and 
in many cases a lodger ; eight to ten persons in all. Such 
conditions wherever they exist must indeed have a 
disastrous effect upon the morality of the people. Decency 
and modesty cannot well be cultivated under such circum- 
stances. The late Lord Shaftesbury, speaking of the 
influence of overcrowding, especially upon the children, 
says, " it is totally destructive of all benefit from education. 
It is a benefit to the children to be absent during the day at 
school, but when they return to their houses in one hour they 
unlearn everything they have acquired during the day." 
The effect of overcrowding upon the health of the 
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people can be gauged from the following table taken from 
the Report of the Medical Officer of Health for the London 
County Council. 

Proportion of population living Death-rate from 

more than two in a room, in te- all causes 

nements of less than five rooms. 1885—1892. 

Districts with under 15 p.c 17*51 per 1000 

15—20 p.c 19-51 „ 

20—25 p.c 20-27 „ 

25—30 p.c 2176 „ 

30-35 P-c 23-96 „ 

35—40 p.c 25-07 „ „ 

There can be no doubt that much of the heavy infantile 
mortality which exists in large towns is due to overcrowding ; 
whilst, as the Report of the Royal , Commission shows, 
much suffering prevails among children from this cause, 
which does not appear in the death-rate at all. In certain 
districts, for example, ophthalmia is very prevalent, and 
can be traced to the dark, ill-ventilated and overcrowded 
rooms. The following extract from the same Report 
shows how the loss of health by the laboiuing classes is 
not to be comprehended from the vital statistics, as 
published. On enquiry, "it was found that upon the 
lowest average every workman lost about twenty days in 
the year from simple exhaustion, and the wages thus lost 
would go towards paying an increased rent." That over- 
crowding lowers the general standard of health, that the 
people become depressed and weary, is the testimony of 
those who are daily witnesses of the lives of the poor. The 
effect of overcrowding upon the spread of infectious diseases 
need only be mentioned to be appreciated. Typhus Fever 
is peculiarly associated with overcrowding. " In Liverpool 
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nearly one-fifth of the squalid houses where the poor live 
in the closest quarters are reported as always infected, 
that is to say, the seat of infectious disease." 

Structural and Sanitary Defects. Mention has 
already been made of the fact that the houses occupied in 
tenements by the poorer classes have never been intended or 
designed for .that purpose, and it will readily be seen that 
a house which had sufficient sanitary accommodation for the 
members of a sipgle family, would fall far short of what would 
be required; were every room occupied by a separate family. 
This class of property is old, and naturally in a bad 
state; in addition, these defects have been greatly aggravated 
by the neglect to repair and maintain. A very large 
proportion of such houses is in the last stage of delapidation. 
The windows contain little glass, and even the sashes 
may have disappeared, or if present are in a rotten 
condition. They are usually useless for the purposes of 
ventilation, the remaining sashes having to be secured 
in order to hold the frames together. In Sunderland, a. 
woman hanging up a bird-cage at one of these wretched 
windows, leaned upon the sash which collapsed, with the 
result that she was precipitated into the street, sustaining 
injuries to which she succumbed. The walls are damp 
and crumbling away, and are often absolutely rotten. 

The roofs are usually in a sad state of disrepair; few 
indeed of such houses having ever been re-roofed. This, 
allows damp to penetrate into the house, as also does, 
defective spouting. The floors are usually rotten, the 
woodwork being generally in a bad condition, especially 
in the staircases and common passage. In addition to- 
these and other defects, the want of ventilation in the 
dwellings, the defective lighting of the rooms, staircases^ 
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and passages, and the want of free circulation of air about 
and through the houses, all combine to give us a class of 
property which is a disgrace to the community. 

With regard to defective sanitary arrangements, there 
can be no doubt that of late years material improvements 
have been effected in the matter of sewerage and drainage 
in all large towns. In old tenement houses, however, the 
work has been usually imperfectly done and badly maintained, 
which, together with the fact that it was carried out imder 
the old order of Sanitation, imdoubtedly means a serious 
danger to the public health. The closet accommodation is 
usually most defective, in spite of the extensive powers 
confided to Local Authorities by the law in this respect. 
In the Report of the Royal Commission a case is quoted 
of a street in Westminster where there was only one closet 
for all the houses, 30 to 40 people inhabiting each house. 
Such a condition of affairs is unfortunately by no means 
unique, and certainly no credit to the Local Authorities. 
Existing closets are firequently in a disgraceful condition. 
Of old and bad type, with basins thickly furred and even 
cracked, traps utterly defective, and soil-pipes badly fitted 
and leaking, their existence is often more dangerous to 
health than their absence. They have even been found 
placed in the living rooms, and in Newcastle-on-T3n[ie a 
case has been recorded in which a woman was confined 
in a small room, down the wall of which the liquid of 
two closets outside was coursing. It is no matter of 
wonder that the case developed into Typhoid Fever, of 
which the patient died. 

The neglect to provide proper receptacles for the deposit 
of house refuse, and inadequate regulations for the collecticm 
of the same are very serious drawbacks to tht cleanlin^s 
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of these houses. Deposits are not unfrequently made in 
unoccupied rooms, cellars and even on the staircases and 
in the passage, while all manner of filth is thrown on to 
the public roadways, street gutters and grates. Much as 
offenders in this respect deserve punishment, still failing 
proper appliances and regular and frequent collection it 
is not easy to see what the tenants can do. 

The water-supply to houses is a matter of extreme 
importance. Usually speaking there is little cause for 
complaint, except perhaps in the case of a single supply 
to the whole of a tenement house. This often entails 
the storing of a supply in their rooms in pails or tubs, 
which is extremely detrimental to health. Frequently the 
water-supply to the closets is defective or altogether 
wanting, which renders such accommodation worse than 
useless. 

With regard to the conditions in rural districts, much 
that has been said of town dwellings holds good. Re- 
ports which have been presented from time to time, do 
not describe a very creditable state of affairs. One relating 
to a district in Suffolk states "that for insanitation and 
general decay it would be hard to find so many cottages 
as bad in any rural area in England." The condition 
of the cottages is described as follows, they are old, " built 
of lath and plaster, and covered with straw thatch, both 
walls and thatch being defective; some with only one 
bedroom, and that in the roof; floors of brick, damp and 
uneven; windows and doors rickety; privies with large 
cesspools near the houses and the wells; many without 
gardens, and others without back doors." It is to be feared 
that these conditions are not by any means unusual, and 
that even in the more fortunate districts there is yet great 
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room for improvement. The gradual replacement of these 
old cottages of defective type by well-built and carefully 
designed cottage-houses will do much to improve the 
condition of our rural population. 

Cellar-dwellings. In some districts this class of 
dwelling is extremely common, in others almost unknown. 
Their regulation is fully provided for by the Public Health 
Act, 1875 and the Public Health (London) Act, 1891. Bad 
as the circumstances generally are, they still seem able to 
•comply with the directions of these Acts. As far as ever 
possible the use of cellars as dwellings should be discour- 
aged, if indeed such should not be altogether prohibited. 

Back-to-Back Houses. The objections to such a class 
of dwelling, preventing as it does through-ventilation, as well 
as interfering with the proper lighting of the houses, have 
been so often and so forcibly stated that one cannot but feel 
surprised that there should still be advocates for a system so 
universally condemned. Not only, however, do such dwell- 
ings exist in large numbers, but in certain districts are even 
now being erected. In some towns the number of such 
houses is enormous ; in Leeds, it has been estimated, there 
are over 53,000 back-to-back houses inhabited by 214,000 
persons, and that this number is increasing by 1 200 houses 
a year. These houses form no less than two-thirds of the 
total number in that borough; and in 1892 72 per cent, 
•of the cases of infectious diseases occurred in such dwell- 
ings, and according to the Medical Officer of Health the 
fatality was greatest under these conditions. In Salford, 
an enquiry into the effects produced by living in these 
back-to-back dwellings showed, that the general death-rate 
•of the town was 27*5 per 1000. Where there were 50 per 
sCent. of back-to-back houses the death-rate rose to 30*5 
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per icxx), and where there were none but these dwellings 
it rose to 38*4 per 1000. The rise in pulmonary diseases- 
was from 9*4 to 14*4 per 1000. The zymotic death-rate 
in the first mentioned district was 4*5 per 1000, in a 
second containing 23 per cent, of back-to-back houses 
it reached 4*8, while in a third with 56 per cent, it rose 
to 6*2 per 1000. In this town it has also been shown, 
that "in certain streets and courts consisting of back-to- 
back houses unfurnished with through-ventilation, tubercular 
disease was much more common than in other parts of the 
town, and that such disease occurred again and again in. 
the same houses." Diarrhoea followed in the same lines^ 
Dr. Thome Thome says that " back-to-back houses encourage 
consumption, and the best way to combat this malady is to- 
provide for free circulation of air and sunlight at the back 
and front, if not all round, the houses." Similar conclusions 
as to their influence on the production of this disease have 
been expressed by many other well-known experts. 

Certain statistics have been published by Dr. Bell of 
Bradford, which,, at first sight, seem to show that the people 
living in this class of house were healthier than those whose 
dwelhngs had efficient through-ventilation. Dr. Herbert 
Jones has, however, disposed very completely of this, 
argument. He took the two classes of houses in Saltaire 
and Shipley, where the conditions were identical. " In Saltaire 
the annual general death-rate in a period of six years 
was 1 6*6 per 1000 and the zymotic death-rate was i'o8- 
in the through-houses, whilst in back-to-back houses the two 
rates were 2i*i and 17 per 1000 respectively. The deaths 
from Phthisis were in the ratio of 2*3 per 1000 of the 
population in the through-houses to 3*4 in the back-to-back 
houses." These figures seem conclusive, and fully bear out 
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the general experience of this type of dwelling. Apart from 
this question of their influence upon health, such houses 
are advocated on the score of economy or cheapness. In 
this argument there does appear at first sight a sound basis 
of truth, but on careful estimation and calculation it has 
been shown, that in the case of an ordinary house valued 
about JG150, the price of the materials and the land being 
the same in each case, "the difference in cost between 
a through-house and a back-to-back house, affording the 
same accommodation and built equally well, amoimts in the 
case illustrated to JG5 in favour of the back-to-back house, 
a difference which may be approximately represented at 
one penny per week less rent." Such a saving is obviously 
out of proportion to the advantages offered by through- 
dwellings, and should not seriously weigh in a discussion 
as to the choice of type to be followed. 

Structural and sanitary defects in dwellings are undoubtedly 
the cause of many serious affections, for example, the 
various forms of chest diseases, — Bronchitis, Consumption, 
and others, together with Rheumatism are often associated 
with dampness in houses. Beyond this many diseases 
arising from defective sanitary arrangements are originated 
de novo, or conveyed by befouled air or water. Follicular 
Tonsillitis, Diphtheria, Croup, Typhoid Fever, Erysipelas, 
Diarrhoea, Abscess, Pyaemia, Hospital Gangrene, and 
Puerperal Fever are often due to such conditions. Pneumonia 
is very often associated with impure air, and under such 
conditions becomes infectious, and very fatal. Besides these 
major illnesses, less severe ailments have th^ir origin 
in defective conditions; — headache, bilious attacks, and 
various other forms of digestive derangements, sore 
throats and the like. While at present so much atten- 
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tion is directed towards the prevention of disease, it 
is well to bear in mind that better conditions of housing 
must have an important effect with regard to preventable 
diseases. 

The Use of Dwellings as Workshops, etc. The 
houses of the poor are also in a large proportion of cases 
their workshops, a feature which adds greatly to the unsani- 
tary conditions of life. Many of the trades are actually of a 
noxious character, which is of course aggravated by the 
conditions under which they are carried on. A pressing 
danger to health arises from the storing of costermonger's 
stock in the dwelling. This acts injuriously upon the health 
of the vendor in that a quantity of decomposing matter 
is introduced into his home, and also upon the consumer, 
who buys the produce laden with the exhalations due, it 
may be, to defective drainage or faulty ventilation. 

The Earnings of the Working Classes. It is neces- 
sary to deal briefly with this question, in order that we may 
be able to estimate the rentals to be obtained for the houses 
provided, as well as to recognize the various classes for 
whom we must cater. We would first point out that each 
successive drop in income has a much greater effect upon 
the poorer classes than would be felt by the rich ; a drop 
from 20/- to 10/- a week means a vast more to the artisan 
than a fall from jBiooo to JG500 would to a wealthy man. 
This fact must never be lost sight of, when dealing with 
the rise and fall of wages; a comparatively slight fall being 
sufficient to make the difference between comparative 
comfort and bare existence. Charles Booth, in his work 
on the " Labour and Life of the People ", divides " the 
poor" into four classes or strata, which he names A, B, 
C, and D. The "poor" are composed of 35 p.c. of the 
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population of his test area, whose wages amount to less 
than 21/- per week. The population of this area was 
891,539, so that no fewer than 316,000 constituted what 
he considered "the poor". The lowest strata. A, some 
11,000 strong, equalled li p.c. of the total nimiber of 
poor. " Their life is the life of savages, with vicissitudes 
of extreme hardship and occasional excess. Their food 
is of the coarsest description, and their only luxury is 
drink. It is not easy to say how they live; the living is 
picked up, and what is got is frequently shared; when 
they cannot find 3d. for their night's lodging, unless favourably 
known to the deputy, they are turned out at night into 
the streets, to return to the common kitchen in the morning. 
From these come the battered figures who slouch through 
the streets and play the beggar or the bully or help to 
foul the record of the unemployed; these are the worst 
class of comer-men, the young men who spring forward 
on any chance to earn a copper, ready materials for disorder 
when occasion occurs. They render no usefiil service; 
they create no wealth, more often they destrojr it." Class 
B forms i i-J p.c. and includes 100,000 persons, composed 
of broken-down men, widows, deserted women and their 
families, existing on precarious earnings less than 18/- a 
week. To this class belongs much of the social wreckage, 
and it is here social reformers are presented with their 
most serious and perplexing problems. Class C comprises 
75,000 or 8 p.c, living on intermittent earnings of from 
18/- to 21/-U Between this class and the preceding one 
the transition is very gradual, and as Mr. Booth remarks, 
their curse is not so much low wages as irregularity of 
employment, and the moral and physical degradation caused 
thereby. Class D numbers 129,000 or 14-^ p. c, dependent 
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upon regular earnings of from i8/- to 21/-, including many 
dock and waterside labourers, factory and warehouse 
hands, carmen, messengers, porters, etc. As a general 
rule these men have a hard struggle, but they are as a 
body, decent, steady men, paying their way and bringing 
up their children respectably. 

In the same district no fewer than 377,000 or over 42 
p.c. lived on earnings varying from 21/- to 30/- a week. 
So long as health lasts or work continues a fair amount 
of comfort is possible ; however, the line between them and 
those less fortunate is easily crossed, and practically the 
whole of this 77 p.c. may fairly be classed as the "poor". 
The wages of the better class artisans or skilled labourers 
may be placed at an average of 34/- a week, their 
incomes varying with the rise and fall of wages, with the 
fulness or slackness of work. Such facts as these must be 
taken into consideration in the erection of all improved 
dwellings, and it will readily be seen that the conditions 
stated will not only decide the question of the accommoda- 
tion to be provided, but also Uie rents that can reasonably 
be obtained for the same. 

Rents. It is by no means easy to gauge the actual rental 
obtained for these dwellings of the poor. There is no 
doubt that speaking generally landlords are unable to 
recover the frill rental due, a fact which should be remem- 
bered, and on account of which some allowance should be 
made. In giving evidence before the Royal Commission, 
Mr. Marchant Williams, Inspector of schools for the London 
School Board, gives as his personal experience of certain 
poor districts of the metropolis, the following figures:— 
88 per cent, of the poor population pay more than ^ of 
their income in rent. 
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46 per cent, of the poor population pay from J^ to ^ of 

their income in rent. 
4Z per cent, of the poor population pay from J to ^ of 

their income in rent, 
and only 12 per cent, of the poor population pay less than 

■J of their income in rent. 
The average rent of one room was 3/10 }, for two 
rooms 6/-, and 7/5J for three room tenements. Instances 
are also given where even 4/6 and 5/- have been paid for 
the wretched accommodation of a single room. In the pro- 
vinces rents are also high, though certainly not so exorbi- 
tant as in the metropolis. This is probably accounted for 
by the difference in the value of land. In Newcastle 2/6 
is the usual price for a single room, even 3/- having been 
paid for a cellar in that city. Many causes are assigned 
for the exorbitant rentals, there is no doubt but that they are 
principally due to the competition for houses caused by 
a desire on the part of the poorer classes to live near 
their work and markets. It is also important to remember 
that not only do the poor pay more for their homes, but 
also for articles of consumption, vegetables, groceries, coals 
and the like. 

The Habits of the People. Wlien any mention is made 
of the sad conditions under which the poor live, there are 
invariably some to assert that much, if not all, of their misery 
is the result of their dirty, destructive and improvident 
habits, and that any attempts to solve this problem must 
be solely directed to the tenant rather than to the owners 
of the properties in question. Such an argument has so 
great a seeming foundation of truth, that the loudly 
asserted dictum of these individuals has sadly too often 
gravely hampered, not to say altogether defeated, the 
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beneficent schemes of local authorities or private indivi- 
duals. No one who has any knowledge of the conditions 
will deny many of the objections stated ; but, while doing 
so, it should be remembered that many of these houses 
could not be made clean if even the tenants were anxious 
to make them so, that no knowledge of the principles of 
sanitation has been imparted, and that their habits are 
too often moulded upon the grim sense of their despair. 
Drink is thus both the cause and consequence of such 
conditions; a fact which should never be lost sight of by 
temperance reformers. It is not to be wondered that, 
amid such human wreck and ruin, drink should be made 
the vehicle which, for a time at least, lifts them out of 
their despairing and degraded condition. It is idle to 
proclaim that such people would make newer and improved 
dwellings as bad as those they now occupy, until you have 
at least given them an opportimity of doing so; and the 
evidence we think even now shows the falsity of such a 
statement. Who, in face of the wonderful changes she 
has been able to effect, will deny the success of Miss 
Octavia , Hiirs work in the London slums? After careful 
examination of her work, we are forced to believe, that 
where such destruction has happened with newer and better 
houses, there has been some fault in the management itself. 
To effect a change of habits, it will be necessary to educate 
the great mass of people to an appreciation of the value 
of personal and household cleanliness, and a sense of their 
obligations not only to the landlord but to the community 
at large. More than that, if landl6rds are to be punished, 
either directly or indirectly, for the bad condition of their 
property, surely the law should severely deal with those, who, 
given better opportunities and better accommodation, wil- 
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fully neglect to take reasonable care of, or maliciously do 
damage to the property of others. In addition, provision 
should be made in our Elementary Educational Code for 
instruction in the first principles of Hygiene, an opportu- 
nity being thereby afforded of training up men and women 
who may recognize the value of Sanitation, and of cor- 
recting many of the fallacies, which, on matters of health, 
abound on every side. The dirty condition of these people 
and their homes is as much the result of habit, as is the 
cleanliness of the wealthier classes, and the solution of this 
difficult question will be materially hastened by endeavouring 
to impart a true perception of the value of Health, and 
the principles required for its preservation. Any effort for 
the education of yoimg or old into their individual responsi- 
bilities in this matter, should be fostered and developed to 
the fullest extent. 
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CHAPTER III 

RETROSPECT OF LEGISLATION PREVIOUS TO 1890 

In proceeding to review the various Acts of Parliament 
which have, at one time or another, been directed towards 
the amelioration of the conditions under which our work- 
ing-class population are housed, we note that the problem 
has been before the mind of the Public and of the 
Legislature for more than 40 years. It is difficult to reaRze 
that, despite all this legislation, we have to acknowledge 
but little improvement. 

In the year 1851, principally through the instnmientality 
of the late Lord Shaftesbury, the first two Acts bearing 
upon this subject were placed upon the Statute Book : — 
the Common Lodging Houses Act and the Labouring 
Classes Lodging Houses Act. The latter Act, when adopted 
by a vestry, gave power for the appointment of commis- 
sioners, "who need only be ratepayers, to borrow money 
on the mortgage of the rates, for the erection, purchase, 
or lease of lodging houses, for the working-classes, to be 
managed under bye-laws made and enforced by the com- 
missioners.** These Acts appear never to have been carried 
out, and their author stated in his evidence before the 
Royal Conunission that he believed he was the only living 
Englishman who knew of their existence. 
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In 1855 the Nuisances Removal Act and the Metro- 
politan Local Management Act became law. The former 
gave power to deal with all matters of drainage and the 
like, and contained clauses directed against overcrowding. 
The Sanitary Act of 1866, which amended the foregoing, 
introduced powers for the regulation of houses let in lodg- 
ings, or occupied by members of more than one family. 
These Acts, as well as the Sanitary Law Amendment Act of 
1874, were repealed by the Public Health Act of 1875, 
and the Public Health Act (London), 1891. 

In 1866 Mr. Torrens introduced into the House Of 
Commons a bill "to provide better dwellings for artisans 
and labourers." The Government had, in that same year, 
carried into law the Labouring Classes Dwelling Houses 
Act, and the Labouring Classes Lodging Houses and 
Dwellings Act (Ireland), and the measure introduced by 
Mr. Torrens aimed at the extension of the powers thereby 
conferred. The bill was referred to a Select Committer, 
the result of which was seen in the Artisans' and La- 
bourers' Dwellings Act, 1868. Two acts were passed in 
1879 ^^^ '^^2 ^^^ ^^® purpose of amending that of 186S. 
These Statutes provide for "the gradual improvement Or 
demolition of the dwellings of the working classes, and for 
the building and maintenance of improved dwellings. 
These Acts apply to single tenements, or comparatively 
small groups of houses ; and in the metropolis are admin- 
istered by the vestries and district boards." Houses, 
themselves unfit for himian habitation, or obstructive to 
ventilation, or conducing to make those surroimding unfit 
for habitation, were to be proceeded against under these 
Acts. The expense incurred in the carrying out of these 
measures was found to be so great, and the facilities for 
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appeal on the part of the owners were so manifold, that 
it is not a matter of surprise that they were seldom 
adopted. 

Following on these Statutes, the Artisans' Dwellings 
Improvements Acts, commonly known as the Cross Acts, 
were passed in 1875, 1879 and 1882. These included the 
Artisans' and Labourers' Improvement Act, 1875 and 1879, 
and the Artisans' Dwellings Act, 1882. The two former 
were enquired into by Select Committees of the House of 
Commons in 1881 and 1882. The object of Sir Richard 
Cross's Acts may be described as the doing on a large 
scale of that which the Torrens' Acts were intended to do 
for smaller areas. The following quotation from the Draft 
Report of the Committee in 1882 shows very clearly the 
distinctive features of procedure under these two sets of 
Statutes. "Mr. Torrens' Acts proceed upon the principle 
that the responsibility of maintaining his houses in a 
proper condition falls upon the owner, and that if he fails 
in his duty the law is justified in stepping in and com- 
pelling him to perform it. They further assume that 
houses unfit for human habitation ought not to be used 
as dwellings, but ought, in the interests of the public, to 
be closed and demolished, and to be subsequently rebuilt. 
The expropriation of the owner is thus a secondary step 
in the transaction, and only takes place after the failure 
of other means of rendering the houses habitable." The 
Acts of 1875 to 1S79 (Cross Acts) proceed upon a different 
principle. "They contemplate dealing with whole areas, 
where the houses are so structurally defective as to be 
incapable of repair, and so ill-placed with reference to each 
other as to require to bring them up to a proper sanitary 
standard, nothing short of demolition and reconstruction. 
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Accordingly, in this case, the Local Authority, armed with 
compulsory powers, at once enters as a purchaser, and on 
completion of the purchase proceeds forthwith to a scheme 
of reconstruction/' 

The Cross Acts, like those of 1868 and 1879, ^^^^ ^^r 
one reason or another seldom adopted. 

In 1884 a Royal Commission was appointed to enquire 
into the whole question of the Housing of the Working 
Classes, and as the result of their deliberations a voluminous 
and valuable report was presented to Parliament, the 
chief recommendations of which were incorporated in the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885. As with 
previous Acts so with this : local authorities for one reason 
or another did not avail themselves of its provisions, though 
no doubt if energetically taken up much good could have 
been accomplished. The Local Government Board, recog- 
nizing this fact, more than once drew the attention of 
local authorities to their neglect of duty, by strongly worded 
circulars, from one of which we quote, " The Local Go- 
vernment Board have had under their consideration the 
great and pressing question of the housing of the working 
classes. They cannot avoid the conclusion that a large 
number of the working population of this coimtry are at 
present housed in tenements which are either unfit for 
human habitation, or are in such a condition as to be 
distinctly prejudicial to the health of the inmates. There 
can be no doubt of the gravity of the evils which result 
from the imsanitaiy condition of the dwellings of the poor, 
or of the ability of sanitary authorities, by a strenuous 
and judicious exercise of the powers which the Legislature 
has conferred on them for this purpose, to effect a very 
material improvement in the present condition of these 
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dwellings. The Board deem it right, therefore, again to 
bring specially under the attention of sanitary authorities 
the duties which are imposed on them by the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1885, and the very large 
statutory powers which they possess in relation to this 
matter 

" These powers have been entrusted to sanitary authorities 
in order that they may be exercised for the protection of 
the poor, who are unable themselves, for the most part, 
to enforce the observance of the laws relating to the public 
health by the landlords. I have most urgently to impress 
upon the sanitary authorities the grave responsibility which 
they incur, if they neglect to put these powers in force in 
any case in which their exercise may be required in 
consequence of the unsanitary condition of any dwellings 
in their district." 

Despite such urgent calls to action, little was done 
throughout the coimtry. In 1890, however, the Govern- 
ment, determined to remove as far as possible the excuses 
of which Local Authorities had too willingly availed them- 
selves, introduced and carried into law a measure to 
consolidate and amend the Acts relating to this question, 
under the title of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890. 

The provisions of this Act, as well as the general sanitary 
law affecting this question, must be dealt with in detail. 
In quitting a brief survey of the course of legislation on 
this subject, we may remark, that of powers there have 
been no end, but the disposition to administer has been 
wanting. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES ACT, 1890 

As we have pointed out in the preceding chapter, Local 
Authorities very readily availed themselves of any excuse 
for their inactivity in dealing with the pressing problem of 
the re-housing of the working class population. The two 
principal reasons given for this neglect certainly did contain 
some substantial basis of truth. It cannot but be admitted 
that the intricacies of the Acts dealing with this question 
very seriously interfered with the disposition to carry out 
their provisions ; while in the matter of compensation, the 
unsatisfactory condition of the law enabled owners to profit 
very considerably in consideration of the property con- 
demned. In addition to the tedious and costly legal 
processes, the enormous sums which were required to 
compensate landlords for the demolition of their property 
did much to render these Acts altogether inoperative. Even 
now we are by no means un frequently reminded of this fact 
by the opponents of improvement schemes imder the Act 
of 1890, the provisions of which we are now about to review. 
For these and other reasons it was very generally felt 
necessary to consolidate, simplify, and in some very impor- 
tant respects, modify the existing law on this subject. With 
this purpose, Mr. Ritchie, the then President of the Local 
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Government Board, introduced two measures, the one 
for the purpose of amending, the other to consolidate the 
various Acts. After undergoing many important alterations 
in Committee, the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, at length became law. 

In order to fully appreciate the importance of this Act, 
and the opportunities it affords for decisive action with 
regard to the pressing evils of the existing conditions, it 
is necessary to make a careful study of its provisions, from 
which it will be seen that many of the obstacles and 
difficulties which have in the past so greatly hampered 
and delayed eff'ective action have been altogether removed, 
and the processes involved materially simplified. For the 
present we must content ourselves with a brief survey 01 
its salient features; in an Appendix, however, will be found 
a more detailed account of its provisions. 

In Parts I and II are to be found the powers under 
which unhealthy areas and unhealthy houses may be dealt 
with. In order to obtain a clear idea as to the intention 
of these portions, and in order to dispel any misconception 
that may exist as to the object of either one or the other, 
it is necessary thoroughly to appreciate the distinction which 
is thus drawn. Part I deals with large areas, where, 
although under Part II the owners could be compelled to 
render the houses fit for habitation, a complete re-arrange- 
ment of the district is required, and can only be effected 
by the total demolition of the old property. The clauses 
relating to compensation are the same in both parts of 
the Act, the course of procedure being also very similar. 
Ample rights of appeal are provided, and in the case of 
an area dealt with under Part I the Local Government 
Board inquiry, which must be held before the granting 
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of a confirmatory order, protects equally the rights of the 
rate-payers and interested persons. 

Part II, in addition to dealing with houses unfit for 
human habitation, also provides for action in regard to 
"obstructive buildings", which, though not themselves 
unfit for habitation, "stop ventilation, or otherwise make 
or conduce to make such other buildings dangerous or 
injurious to health, or prevent proper measures being 
carried into effect for remedying any nuisance injurious 
to health." By means of these provisions it is possible 
to open out narrow courts or alleys or otherwise re-arrange 
congested areas, where such can be effected with sonie 
reasonable chance of success, without having recourse to 
a larger and necessarily more costly scheme under Part I. 

Part III relates to the building or adaptation of work- 
ing class lodgings. For this purpose the authorities may 
compulsorily acquire lands and houses, and should they 
■deem it desirable they may relegate the management of 
this work to a company, society or individuals. More 
than that, they may lend them money for the building 
of these model houses upon easy terms as to the repay- 
ment of the loan with interest. 

The fourth part of this Act contains various powers for 
the carrying out of its provisions, to some of which we 
shall shortly refer. 

Compared with previous Statutes dealing with this ques- 
tion, the Act of 1890 is remarkable, not merely for the 
simplification which has resulted from the consolidation 
and re-arrangement of the existing laws, but also for the 
fact that it contains many provisions which materially 
increase the possibility of really effective action. 

One of the most important features is the power conferred 
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upon the inhabitants of a district to put the law in opera- 
tion in case of default on the part of the Local Au- 
thority. In the case of an Area any twelve or more 
rate-payers, and in the case of a Dwelling any four or 
more inhabitants living in the district, may make a com- 
plaint in writing to the Medical Officer of Health, who 
must inspect the area or dwelling, and send his report 
together with the complaint to the Local Authority. 
Should no action result, the complainants may, on giving 
security as to costs, compel a Local Government Board 
inquiry, on the report of which the Authority must take 
action if such be deemed desirable. These provisions are 
invaluable, and must materially assist in preventing that 
indifference and inactivity which has characterized the 
attitude of the various Authorities to all previous Acts. 
That this is so may readily be gauged by the amount of 
work which has been done in the brief time which has 
elapsed since the passing of this measure. Not merely 
have huge schemes involving enormous outlay of money 
been inaugurated in the larger centres, but the activity 
has been general, and we shall probably be well within 
the mark when we say that more has been accomplished 
in the past four years than during the whole of the last half 
century. Should Local Authorities not respond to the call of 
duty in this matter, we may feel assured there will ever be 
ready sufficient public-minded and courageous citizens to 
put the machinery of the law in motion, and compel atten- 
tion to the grievous perils attending any further delay. 

Those portions of the Act which deal with the question 
of Compensation illustrate perhaps even more completely 
the advances which have been made. It is not too much 
to say that but a few years ago such provisions would 
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have been characterized as revolutionary, and' as com- 
pared with previous legislation they certainly do mark a 
most noteworthy advance. Whereas previously the 
owners of unsanitary houses were able to profit very con- 
siderably from the compulsory sale of their property, so 
stringent are the clauses under which the arbitrator must 
now act, and so clearly laid down are the principles on 
which compensation must be based, that there should 
be no difficulty in protecting the public funds from the 
gross abuse which characterized the proceedings under 
earlier Acts. These sections will be found quoted in full 
in the Appendix, and a careful study of them should be 
made, as it is largely on them that the strength of the 
Act depends. The compulsory purchase must not be taken 
into account, and not only are allowances to be made 
for the increased rental obtained by letting the house in 
such an overcrowded condition as to be dangerous to 
health, but the estimated cost of placing the premises in 
reasonably good repair is to be deducted, while, should there 
be no possibility of effecting any improvement, the only 
allowance to be made is the value of the land and of the 
materials of the buildings thereon. So far as it has been 
found necessary to put this Act in operation these clauses have 
been found to work satisfactorily, and what is perhaps equally 
important, owners, recognizing the possibilities which are 
thus opened up, have been stimulated to considerable 
activity and are endeavouring to effect such improvements 
as are necessary. 

The Act also" contains extensive powers for the mainten- 
ance and regulation of the houses erected in connection 
with the Reconstruction Schemes. If defaulting owners are 
to be severely dealt with, tenants must be compelled to 
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feel the responsibility on their part, and remember the 
duty they owe not merely to the landlord but to the 
community at large. 

That section which, under pain of a heavy penalty,, 
prohibits any interested person from voting as a member 
of any Authority upon any resolution or question arising 
in connection with action under Parts I or II, prevents 
all chance of jobbery or undue influence in the carrying 
out of Improvement Schemes under this Act 

One other point of great practical importance must 
not be overlooked, though it is to be feared the existence 
of this section is by no means widely known. It refers 
to the provision of an implied guarantee in the letting of 
houses intended for the accommodation of working people 
at small rentals that the premises are in a proper sanitary 
condition, the landlord being liable to an action for 
damages in respect of any loss of health arising from 
defective conditions. There can be no doubt that this 
must tend to the improvement of the property, even 
should more decisive action not result. 

In thus reviewing the principal features of an Act which 
marks a new epoch in the history of Social Legislation in 
our coimtry, we cannot refrain from expressing the opinion 
that we now possess a weapon well able to yield good 
service in the struggle to improve the wretched condition* 
under which the poorer classes live. It has been suggested 
that some portions are if anything too permissive, and that 
frequently " shall" should have taken the place of ** may". 
No doubt minor details may yet require further modification, 
but the vital principles of this Statute, if rigorously and 
judiciously applied, will do much to remove one of the 
greatest blots upon our Social System. 
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POWERS UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS 

The Public Health Acts of 1875, the Amendment Act 
of 1890, and the London Act of 1891, besides their 
application to general questions of Sanitation, have by 
virtue of certain sections a direct bearing upon the Housing 
of the Working Classes. For a complete summary of these 
Act§, our readers must refer to some of the many excellent 
annotated editions, our object being to deal only with 
those special provisions of interest to our subject. 

In the Acts of 1875 ^md 1891, powers are conferred 
for dealing with the question of overcrowding. Amongst 
others, a nuisance is defined, "any house or part of a 
house so overcrowded as to be dangerous or injurious to 
the health of the inmates, whether or not members of 
the same family." [1875, s. 91; 1891, s. 2.] The same 
term is also applied to "any premises in such a state as 
to be a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health.** 
The succeeding clauses give power to the Local Authority 
to deal with nuisances. For the course of proceedings we 
must refer our readers to these Acts. We may, however, 
mention that it is stated to be the duty of every Local 
Authority to cause to be made from time to time inspection 
of their district, with a view to ascertaining the existence 
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of nuisances and the abatement thereof. In the event of 
negligence on the part of the Local Authority, information 
may be given " by any person aggrieved thereby, or by any 
two inhabitant householders of such district, or by any 
oflBcer of such authority, or by a relieving oflBcer, or by 
any constable or officer of the police force of such district." 
In the Act relating to London, the expression "by any 
person" removes all limitations whatsoever as to the right 
of private individuals to move in these matters. Both Acts 
provide power to close any house, in respect of which 
two convictions for overcrowding have taken place within 
three months, whether the parties convicted were or were 
not the same. [1875, s. 109; 1891, s. 7.] 

Both Acts provide for a penalty not exceeding £20 on 
persons building any house without proper sanitary conve- 
niences; and in addition, owners of already existing 
property can be compelled to provide all necessary 
accommodation. [1875, ss. 35, 36; 1891, s. 37.] 

Cellar dwellings are fully dealt with under sections 
71 to 75 of the Act of 1875, and sections 96—98 of the 
Act for London. Though these regulations appear fairly 
stringent, yet, as we have already remarked, many very 
sorry dwellings appear to satisfy the demands of the law. 

Under the Public Health Act London every sanitary 
authority musi make and enforce bye-laws for the regulation 
of houses let in lodgings. This duty is, however, under 
the Act of 1875, optional and not compulsory upon the 
rest of the country. These provisions do not apply to 
common lodging houses which are dealt with elsewhere. 

The following matters shall be dealt with under these 
bye-laws : — 

I. The fixing and from time to time varying the 
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number of persons who may occupy a house or part of 
a house, which is let in lodgings or occupied by members 
of more than one family, and for the separation of the 
sexes in a house so let or occupied. 

2. For the registration of houses so let or occupied. 

3. For the inspection of such houses. 

4. For enforcing drainage and the provision of privy 
accommodation for such houses, and for promoting cleanli- 
ness and ventilation in such houses. 

5. For the cleansing and lime- washing at stated times 
of the premises, and for the paving of the courts and 
courtyards thereof. 

6. For the giving of notice and the taking of precautions 
in case of any infectious disease. 

The general provisions of these Acts with regard to 
nuisances, cleansing, removal of refuse, and the like, have 
all an important indirect bearing upon the question of the 
dwellings of the people. Much might be done by enforcing 
the law to render even the existing conditions, bad as 
they are, at least tolerable. A duty is placed upon every 
Local Authority, nay, upon every individual, to endeavour 
to carry out those provisions, which make for the health 
and comfort not of one class of the community, but of 
all classes. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, gives powers to the 
sanitary authorities of the country to deal with unsanitary 
property, and as many favour action under this statute 
rather than under the Act of 1890, we must 5 deal more 
fully with these sections. 

Under section 97, "where the nuisance proved to exist 
is such as to render a house or building, in the judgment 
of the court, unfit for human habitation, the court may 
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prohibit the using thereof, until, in its judgment, the 
house or building is rendered fit for that purpose ; and on 
the court being satisfied that it has been rendered fit for 
that purpose, the court may determine its order by another, 
declaring the house or building habitable, and from the 
date thereof such house or building may be let or inhabited." 
A penalty not exceeding lo/- a day is incurred during default, 
and any person wilfully and knowingly acting contrary to 
such order is liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/- per 
day. Further, the Local Authority may enter the premises 
and carry out such works as they may deem necessary to 
abate the nuisance, and recover the expenses in a sum- 
mary manner from the person against whom the order 
was made [s. 98.J. Section 99 provides for the staying 
of proceedings pending an appeal to the Quarter Sessions. 
When the person by whose act or default the nuisance 
arises, or the owner or occupier of the premises is not 
known or cannot be found, the order of the court may be 
addressed to and executed by the Local Authority [s. 100.]. 
Such provisions are of very great importance, and afford 
a simple and inexpensive method of dealing with unsani- 
tary property. Sir Charles Cameron and many other 
authorities favour action under this statute rather than 
under the Act of i8qo, as beirg equally effective and much 
less costly. In Dublin 27,00 houses have been de- tenanted 
and closed — about 1000 of them never to be reopened — 
without any compensation to the owners. As Sir Charles 
Cameron remarks, "if a man has a house unfit for a 
human dwelling, why should he be compensated for its 
disuse? We prevent a butcher from disposing of the 
carcase of an animal unfit for the food of man, but we 
do not compensate him for his loss." 
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Apart altogether from the matter of cost, the question 
may be asked, how are we to determine under which Act 
to proceed ? It appears to be a question of degree : the Act 
of 1890 being particularly directed against buildings unfit 
for human habitations and that of 1875 dealing with premises 
in such a state as to be a *' nuisance or injurious to health''. 

The distinction may, perhaps, not amount to a great 
deal, the one class of property merging by almost imper- 
ceptible gradations into the other. However, it is well to 
bear in mind, that in addition to the comprehensive Act 
of 1890, we have very important powers, which can be exer- 
cised almost without cost to the rate-payers, and under which 
compensation cannot be obtained by defaulting landlords. 

In the administration of these Acts, Local Authorities are 
empowered to draw up bye-laws, which must receive the 
confirmation of the Local Government Board. For use in 
full, or as models on which the like may be fashioned, the 
Board have prepared a very complete code of model bye- 
laws. Unfortunately, however, these model bye-laws have 
not been so fully adopted as we should like to see, with 
the result that Local Authorities find their action cramped 
and limited. Despite the fact that on one or two points 
they require revision, we have no hesitation in recommending 
their adoption, and feel confident of the advantage that 
would accrue therefrom. 

In this brief review of the law as affecting this grave 
question, we trust we have shown, at any rate, that should 
Local Authorities feel disposed to act, ample powers are 
ready to hand. And further, what is perhaps more impor- 
tant, in the event of their default, the law can be set 
in motion by private individuals, who, recognizing the con- 
ditions, desire their removal. 
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THE REMODELTJNG OF EXISTING PROPERTY 

When action is taken under the second portion of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, or under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, the. question arises, what modi- 
fications or improvements can be made in the older dwell- 
ings, which will render them able to satisfy the demands of 
advanced Sanitation. There can be no doubt but that, 
chiefly on the score of economy, Local Authorities are more 
anxious to act under the foregoing rather than by the 
more extensive and necessarily more expensive method 
of dealing with large areas; and where such is the case 
it is extremely necessary that the work should be thoroughly 
carried out. 

At the best, however, much of such work must neces- 
sarily be unsatisfactory ; for instance, in the matter of light- 
ing and circulation of air about the dwelling, so much 
depends on the surrounding buildings, that little can be 
accomplished in these two most important directions. 
This statement is borne out by the fact that in those 
towns where action has been taken on these lines, a very 
large proportion of the houses have never been reopened ; 
for example, as we have already mentioned, in Dublin 
1000 out of 2,700 houses remain closed. Furthermore, 
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this class of house we have seen to be ill-adapted for the 
purpose for which it has come to be used, and very often 
the smallness of the rooms or the low ceilings make it 
impossible to obtain sufficient air-space, a fact which greatly 
diminishes the value of any extensive repairs which might 
be made. 

First and' foremost in the matter of repairs, comes the 
duty of rendering the house weather-tight. While often the 
brick-work is found in a bad condition, it is possible by 
careful pointing and perhaps cementing to put the outer 
walls into a very fair condition. The roof, in the majority 
of cases, requires complete renewal; usually all that can 
be done in the way of repairs has been already carried 
out. All chimney stacks should be carefully repointed; 
in many cases it will be found necessary to entirely rebuild 
them. All spouting should be carefully renewed, the 
down-comers being of substantial make and firmly fixed ; 
much of the damp condition of this class of property is 
due to defective spouting, if indeed this is not altogether 
wanting. The window frames for the most part will require 
to be renewed, or if repaired, care must be taken that the 
windows are made to open, so that they may be used for 
the purposes of ventilation. 

Speaking generally, it will be foimd that all wood-work 
will require renewal; floors, doors, and stairs being gener- 
ally in a sad state of disrepair. In repairing staircases, a 
common plan is to insert a new piece in the place of the 
worn-aWay trod, a most dangerous proceeding, as on the 
older wood wearing away a projection is left, which is 
easily caught by the foot, the more so because for the most 
part the staircases are dimly lighted. For the same reason 
hand-rails should be provided; it is often an advantage 
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to haye metal ones, wooden ones being very often removed 
for use as fire-wood. All plaster-work should be repaired, 
the walls being stript of all paper, of which there will 
commonly be found many accumulated layers, which 
materially increase the difficulty of dealing with vermin, 
and also with infectious diseases. The walls should be 
distempered, though probably the tenants will insist on 
papering, this, however, should be strictly forbidden in all 
passages and staircases. New grates with ovens should 
be supplied ; many of the imfortunate habits of diet of 
the working classes are due to defective cooking arrange- 
ments. With regard to the sanitary arrangements, they 
should be made as simple as possible. All disused drains 
should be removed. It will often be found that a com- 
munication exists with the cellar; when such is the case 
the drain should, wherever possible, be removed, and the 
whole area carefully cemented out, the cement-work being 
continued up the inside of the cellar walls. Sinks are 
very often to be found in the passages and even in the 
living-rooms of such houses, usually untrapped, or 
should there be a trap it is of a defective nature. These 
should be removed, or replaced in the yard if such there 
be. Receptacles must be provided for the collection of 
refuse, such as will best facilitate the frequent and speedy 
removal of the same, and these will require to be of 
substantial make, in order to stand the rough usage to 
which they are so often subjected. 

Difi*erent forms of closets have been found successful in 
this class of property in different localities, such as the trough 
closet, the tumbler, and the Bristol eject. By far the simplest 
and best is one of the * wash -down' or * flush -out* type 
of basins. Whatever type is adopted it is important 
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to avoid all forms of the "pan-closet". The situation of 
the closet is of the greatest importance, on no considera- 
tion whatever should it be allowed to communicate with 
the living rooms, as is at present often the case. It should 
be well ventilated, and wherever possible cros9-ventilation 
should be provided between the closet and the rest of the 
building. All drainage works should be carefully executed, 
and tested before allowing the house to be occupied. 

Any yard space should be carefully cemented, proper 
falls being constructed to carry away all surface water. As 
we have already suggested, the difficulty in thus dealing 
with old property, consists in its position with relation to 
surroimding houses, it being almost impossible to give any 
yard accommodation, where such is wanting, without the 
demolition of some of the surrounding property. This, 
however, will not readily be done, and constitutes a grave 
objection to 'action on these lines. 

Back-to-Back Houses. In dealing with schemes for re- 
construction it is necessary specially to consider the question 
of back-to-back houses. So firmly convinced are we of 
the dangers attending this class of property, that we would 
imhesitatingly declare for the total demolition of all such 
existing premises, and the replacing of them by houses 
of a better and more healthy type. At the same time it 
is impossible to close one's eyes to the fact, that such a 
procedure would entail a tremendous cost to the rate-payers, 
such in fact as to preclude any possibility of the realization 
of the idea. Whether the ultimate cost of such an under- 
taking would be so serious as at first sight appears, in view 
of the saving of life and health to the community, does not 
materially affect the issue. Such a proposal we may fairly 
relegate to a position amongst the unrealized sanitary ideals. 
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But if such be impracticable, the question naturally arises^ 
can nothing be done at a moderate outlay to remedy a& 
£ax as possible the present conditions? 

In the first place it is necessary to stop the further 
growth of this great evil. As we have seen, the erection 
of this type of dwelling is still going on in many of our 
largest towns, despite the universal condemnations which 
have been expressed. It is to be feared that this is largely 
due to the presence of builders or speculators in property 
on the Local Authority. The only way to deal ^lath this 
difficulty is to educate the rate-payers to a clear perception 
of the dangers to health, and the selfish interests at stake. 

In April 1891 and December 1892, Dr. Tatham 
presented reports to the Manchester Corporation dealing 
with the question of back-to-back houses, and gave four 
schemes for the conversion or remodelling of this class of 
property. 

In the first, the main wall of one row of dwellings is 
set back, by so doing additional width of street is obtained 
between blocks originally too close together, through-venti* 
lation is provided, with separate yards to each house. 

The second plan consists in the removal of every third 
pair of back-to-back houses, with other structural altera^ 
tions providing yards to each house. 

The third plan converts half the back-to-back dwellings 
of each block into double houses with through-ventilation 
for each, retaining a certain portion of single houses with 
improved lighting and ventilation. 

The fourth plan consists in pulling down every alternate 
pair of houses on one side of a back-to-back street. 

In addition to this class of property which is absolutely 
back-to-back without any intervening space whatever, in 
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many places there exist houses which have such a small 
area between them as to be almost as objectionable as the 
former. These yards, blocked in by the high surrounding 
houses, and approached from the street by the common 
passage of the house, do not allow of through-ventilation, 
or merely that of a very unsatisfactory nature. It has been 
suggested to deal with this class of property by pulling 
down both sides of every alternate street, thus making 
ample yard provision, the roadway becoming the back 
street of the other rows. Such a procedure, while no doubt 
creating a very satisfactory condition, would entail most 
serious expenditure. 

When these schemes of reconstruction or remodelling 
have been completed there naturally follows the question, 
how are the improved conditions to be maintained ? What 
supervision must be carried out? 

There can be no doubt that under any conditions an 
efficient system of inspection shoned be established. Local 
Authorities should certainly avail themselves of the provi- 
sions of the law with regard to the registration of such houses, 
and determined action should be taken on the reports 
presented, whether such action affects tenant or landlord. 
It is generally admitted that Local Authorities are for the 
most part slow to act, even though they possess ample 
powers, and we are compelled to declare that much of 
the present disgraceful conditions is due to their neglect 
of duty. For the most part the staff of inspectors will be 
found to be sadly too small to deal effectively with the 
districts under their charge. One inspector should not be 
called upon to deal with more than 2000 tenement houses, 
the increased cost being more than counterbalanced by 
the saving of public health and money that would thereby 
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accrue. The work of inspection should not be confined 
solely to determining the neglect of the landlords^ in a 
very large proportion of cases the tenants require to be 
forcibly reminded of their duties. 

This brings us to consider a work which has been 
most successfully carried on by Miss Octavia Hill, in 
several of the most unpromising districts of the Metro- 
polis. We would strongly advise a careful perusal of her 
book on the "Homes of the London Poor," in which 
will be found a singularly interesting account of her 
labours. 

The three cardinal features of her work are :•— - 

I**, the acquiring of old and delapidated property, and 
its thorough repair; — 

2°^. personal supervision and management; — 

3"^^. the carrying out of the work on sound commercial 
principles. 

With regard to the first of these points, Miss Hill states, — 
what is being more and more clearly seen every day, — 
that there is great difficulty in dealing with the, poorest 
classes,— the unskilled labourers. Failing a scheme for 
reconstruction, she is of opinion that much may be 
accomplished by the adaptation of existing premises. To 
this end she acquired possession of several blocks of build- 
ings, and either gradually or at once placed them in 
thorough repair. 

The strength of her scheme, however, lies in the manage^ 
ment» To quote her own words, she desired "to free a 
few poor people from the tyranny and influence of a low 
class of landlords and landladies; firomthe corrupting effect 
of continually forced communication with very degraded 
fellow-lodgers; from the heavy incubus of accumulated 
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dirt; so that the never-dying hope which I find charac- 
teristic of the poor might have leave to spring, and with 
it such energy as might help them to help themselves. I 
had not great ideas of what must be done for them, my 
strongest endeavours were to be used to rouse habits ^of 
industry and effort^ without which they must finally sink — 
with which they might render themselves independent of 
me, except as a friend and leader.** The reconstruction 
of the houses was to be followed by a moral reconstruction 
of the people, without which the best of schemes and the 
noblest efforts would be lost At first sight this no doubt 
appears "a large order", but the perusal of Miss HilFs 
book will clearly show the lines on which she worked to 
achieve her end, and her success is now a matter of his- 
tory. It is not her desire to trust to the periodic visits 
of inspectors, but to the systematic visiting of volunteer 
managers, who will take the control of the property^ and 
who will not only collect the rents and attend to repairs, 
but will make the tenants feel that they have a real 
interest in their well-being, and do something to bridge 
over that separation of the classes, which is the greatest 
curse confronting social reformers. 

Under Miss Hill's system tenants who had previously paid 
their rent when they felt so inclined, who had been dirty 
and careless in their habits, and destructive of the pro- 
perty, by firm management and kindly advice became 
sober, honest, and industrious persons. 

With regard to the third feature of her scheme, it is 
surprising what a large measure of success has been 
achieved. In the case of the first block acquired, con- 
sisting of three houses, 5 per cent, interest has been 
secured on all the capital invested, after discharging all 
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expenses; and in the first year and a half £48 of the 
capital had been repaid. A certain sum has been set 
aside for repairs, and this is divided equally among the 
houses; any surplus left after the repair of any breakage 
or damage, being devoted to improving the comfort of the 
house. During the first eighteen months the bad debts 
only amounted to J62 1 1 3. 

In view of the all-roimd success attending such work,, 
it is indeed a matter of surprise that many similar under* 
takings have not been instituted. There is a very large 
class of philanthropic individuals who are continually 
expressing their desire to help their fellow-creatures, and 
here is a field for labour ready to hand, which, so far 
firom entailing great pecuniary sacrifice upon them is really 
a sound and profitable investment. It is to be hoped 
that we may yet witness the extension of such noble work. 

In addition to the extended official supervision and 
inspection we have advocated, much may be accomplished 
by well-oiganized and judiciously applied volunteer effort. 
The Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the Poor 
has rendered most valuable service in the Metropolis. This^ 
work has also been imdertaken by similar societies in other 
large towns. In cases of default, the Local Authorities 
have been stimulated to action, and in many instances 
independent action has been taken. To quote firom one 
of the publications of the above-mentioned Society, "there 
are many occasions upon which a Society can take advan- 
tage of its impersonal character, of the influence of its 
members, or the extent of its oiganization to interfere 
where individuals would have smaU hope of success." 

Apart firom such oiganizations, there is a great number 
of individuals who have exceptional opportunities of ob» 
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serving the conditions under which the poor live. District 
visitors, clergymen, parochial officers, and those connected 
with various Charity Organizations are continually brought 
into contact with defects which call for interference and 
immediate remedy. Much good can in most cases be 
accomplished by working as far as possible in concert 
with the official inspector, independent action, however, 
being taken in case of default on the part of the Local 
Authority. It is important that care should be taken that 
the information given is reliable ; and all persons undertaking 
work of this kind should make themselves more or less con- 
versant with the provisions of the law in relation to such 
matters. 
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CHAPTER VII 

DECENTRALIZATION AND DIFFUSION OF THE 
POPULATION 

We have already in general terms alluded to the migration 
that has taken place from the rural districts towards the 
large centres. The latest census returns (1891) showed 
the total population of England and Wales as being 
29,001,018; of whom no fewer than 20,802,770 persons 
belonged to the urban districts, leaving the total population 
of the rural districts only 8,198,248. The effect of this 
necessarily overcrowded condition of the large centres will 
readily be seen on reference to the figures of the Registrar 
General's Report. In 1893 the death-rate in England and 
Wales was 19*17 per 1000 persons living. In the thirty- 
three largest towns the death-rate was 21*57 per 1000. In 
England and Wales, less these thirty-three towns, the rate 
was 17-9 per 1000. The ages of the people in the towns 
are more favourable as regards the mean expectation of life, 
and the proportion of females—who have in the country 
at large a lower death-rate than males— is greater in towns. 
Corrected for age and sex distribution, the death-rate in 
the thirty-three towns was 23-32 per 1000, and in the 
rest of the country 17*62 per 1000. Thus the mortality 
rate in the towns was 5*7 per 1000 in excess of that in 
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the rest of the country. The difference between the rural 
rate and that in some of the towns was appalling. For 
example, the difference as regards Liverpool amoimted to 
no less than 13*17 per 1000. In that city there died, in 
1893, two persons for every death in an equal population 
in many parts of England. For example, in the outer 
ring of London, with a population of 1,543,296, the 
death-rate in 1893 was only 15-4 per 1000. 

In addition to the effect upon the death-rate, it must 
also be borne in mind, that the influence of town life 
under the prevailing conditions materially lowers the 
vitality, and has a distinctly apparent effect upon the 
health and energy of the people. As the Registrar General 
remarks, "the combined effect of this constantly higher 
mortality in the towns, and of the constant immigration 
into it of the pick of the rural population, must clearly 
be a gradual deterioration of the whole, insomuch as the 
more energetic and vigorous members of the community 
are consumed more rapidly than the r^st of the population. 
The system is one which leads to the survival of the 
unfittest." As we have pointed out, this flocking to the 
towns, in the first instance, followed upon the introduction of 
steam power and the subsequent establishment of factories 
and the like. The decline of small country industries 
has also largely contributed to this end. Manufactures 
have become centralized in the large towns, with the effect 
of stamping out rural industries. A recent writer * points 
to the growth of the railroad as one of the chief agents 
at work. He say: — "Wherever the railroad has pene- 
trated a country it has withered the ancient cottage industries 
of our land. It is true that even before the time of railways 

• Hobson, "Problems of Poverty." Methuen & Co. 
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the development of machinery had in a large measure de« 
stroyed the spinning and weaving trades, which in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and elsewhere, had given employment to large 
numbers of country families. The railway, and the constant 
application of new machinery have completed this work 
of destruction, and have likewise abolished a number of 
small handicrafts, such as hand-stitched boots, and lace, 
which flourished in western and midland districts. Nor 
is this all. The same potent factors have transferred to 
towns many branches of work connected indirectly with 
agricultural pursuits; country smiths, brickmakers, sawyers, 
turners, coopers, are rapidly vanishing from the face of 
the country." The attractions of higher wages, though 
more than compensated for by the increased cost of living, 
the social attractions of the town, and " the far-reaching 
advertisement of irresponsible charity" have all contributed 
towards the same end. To all these causes must be added 
agricultural depression which has become very real and 
wide-spread. 

To remedy this condition of overcrowded centres is 
indeed a difficult problem, and One worthy of the attention 
of the nation. Various schools of political doctrine advocate 
various remedies for this great and pressing evil. It is 
to be feared that the more advanced ideas of would-be 
reformers are not a little responsible for the small progress 
that has been made in connection with this matter. 

So far legislation has almost entirely been directed 
towards making life for the poorer classes in our large 
centres in some degree tolerable. To this end we have 
various Acts of Parliament, some of which we have 
considered. Building regulations and bye-laws, which have 
of late years materially increased in intention and scope. 
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have also been directed towards the diminution of the evil, 
. As time goes on, and the population still further in- 
creases, the call for more extended action must become 
^ven more imperative. What that action may be is by no 
tneans easy to determine or suggest, the question is beset with 
^ave difficulties, and many and diverse interests are at stake. 

As Mr. Worthington remarks in his book on the 
-* Dwellings of the People", it is "almost ridiculous to 
talk of changing the sites of Glasgow, Manchester and 
London," though we doubt that his suggestion as to the con- 
•version of the ground now occupied by crowds of dwellings 
into well laid out and cultivated areas would probably 
only result in the still further overcrowding of the »sur- 
roimding areas. 

It has been frequently suggested, and the proposal merits 
most careful consideration, that the transference of manu- 
factories and works of various kinds to country districts 
would materially lessen the enormous pressure. There 
seems no reason why this should not be done. The 
■enormous extension of our railway systems, to which 
in the first instance we have been indebted for much of 
the pressure, renders such decentralization possible. This 
plan has already to a limited extent been adopted by 
many firms, who, manufacturing in the rural districts, carry 
on their business from offices or warehouses in the large 
■centres. No doubt great difficulties are in the way of 
the realization of such a proposal, but the ideal is un- 
•doubtedly good. 

We have already alluded to the influence of agricultural 
-depression upon existing conditions. We are here face 
to face with one of the gravest problems in connection 
"With our present day system of economics. We cannot 
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pretend to examine into the causes which have been and 
are at work bringing about the present undoubtedly serious 
condition of agriculture, nor would we venture an opinion 
as to the policy needed to restore somewhat of the old 
position. Though not concerned with such considerations, 
we cannot but admit that any improvement in the state 
of agriculture must have a decided and beneficial influence 
upon the conditions we are considering. It is to be feared 
that the depressed condition of agriculture has also in 
many cases had a very serious effect upon the housing of 
the rural population. Landlords have been and are unable 
to discharge the duties they owe to their tenants, not 
merely in the matter of the erection of new and better 
houses, but also in the repair and maintenance of already 
existing property. 

Passing from these considerations to the converse pro- 
position, let us consider the desirability of housing the 
working classes of our large towns in the suburban dis- 
tricts. Many authorities are convinced that in this 
direction we have the solution of the "Housing" question. 
At the very outset we must remark that the advantages 
of such a procedure one would hardly venture to deny. 
Providing the houses, of whatever type they may be,, 
are of sound workmanship, well designed and arranged, 
there can be no question whatever as to the advantages 
that would most certainly accrue. But before accepting 
such proposals as the panacea for all the evils which exist 
under the present system, it would be well to consider 
some obvious objections, which seem very seriously indeed 
to prevent its realization. 

In the first place, we must not under-estimate the im- 
doubted desire on the part of workmen to live as near 
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their work as possible. It is, perhaps, difficult satisfiactorily 
to account for this. The long hours of labour probably 
more than an3rthing else contribute to this desire. To live 
at a distance from their work means an earlier start in 
the morning, no return home for the midday meal, and 
a late arrival when the day's work is over. The shortening 
of the hours of labour would therefore probably have an 
important bearing on this matter. Moreover, the wages 
earned leave but little margin for the extra cost of trav- 
elling which, however low, would still amount to a consid- 
erable weekly sum. 

Then again, in a great number of trades, residence at a 
distance from the scene of their labour would entail an 
amount of inconvenience. For instance, in iron shipbuilding 
one class of workmen is so dependent upon another, 
that often a man does not know when he leaves home 
whether or no he will get a start. Often work is not 
commenced till after the breakfast hour, or even after 
dinner. To live at a distance in this case would mean 
either an unnecessary waiting, or what would more probably 
result, a large amount of lost time. 

Further, the wear and tear of a railway journey to and 
from work has undoubtedly a deteriorating influence upon 
the nervous system; only those who have experienced the 
same can realize how irksome the daily journeys become. 
Moreover, as the towns increase in size, the suburbs being 
gradually pushed ftirther and further from the centre, the 
distance to be travelled becomes correspondingly increased, 
entailing a proportionate expenditure of time, and still 
further adding to the tedium and nervous wear-and-tear. 
This increased distance becomes a very serious item, when 
dealing with the largest centres of population, such as 
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London, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham or Liverpool. 
London especially has grown to such enormous dimen- 
sions, that the distance which would thus require to be 
travelled almost completely precludes any chance of success 
in this direction. This is all the more unfortunate because 
it is in such towns that the need for this diffusion of popu- 
lation is most urgent. In the smaller towns, where the 
necessity has not been so great, nor the difficulties so 
serious, considerable progress has been made. 

In many towns great advantages have been afforded 
by the tramway companies to working-men desirous of 
living in the outlying districts. Where the tramways are 
the property of the Local Authority even greater facilities 
have been given. Trams are run in the early morning at 
reduced fares, conveying the workpeople to their employ- 
ment, similar arrangements being made for their return at 
night. 

Two conditions must be satisfied in order that the rail- 
ways may be utilized for the benefit of the poorer wage- 
earning classes. First,— the fares must not exceed the 
difference between the rents of their houses in the con- 
gested districts and the lower rents of the suburban dwell- 
ings; secondly, — the railway company must arrange at 
reduced fares to convey the people to and from their 
work at convenient hours. Until 1883 no provision by 
any public general Act of Parliament had been made to 
compel railway companies to run workmen's trains. Pro- 
visions for that purpose had been made in several Acts 
relating to railways of the Metropolitan area; and from 
the Report of the Royal Commission it appears the rail- 
way companies had gone far beyond their legal obligations. 
In 1883, however, an Act was passed, which put these and 
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other companies in an altogether different position, •* Under 
this Act the Board of Trade, if they have reason to believe 
that upon any railway carrying passengers, proper and 
sufficient workmen's trains are not provided for workmen, 
going to and returning from their work, at such fares and 
at such hours, between 6 o'clock in the evening and & 
o'clock in the morning, as appears to the Board of Trade 
to be reasonable, may cause an inquiry to be made, and 
may order the company to provide such accommodation 
as they may think fit; and in the case of refusal by the 
railway company may issue a certificate under which the 
Company would lose the benefit of the Act, so far as 
relates to the remission of duty." It is certain that the 
provisions of this Act have been loyally carried out by 
the various railway companies, in fact they have generally 
exceeded their statutory obligations. 

The following table shows the total number and mileage 
of the trains required to be run by special Act of Parliament, 
and those actually nmning in 1893 and 1894 on the 
railways of the companies having termini in the metro- 
polis: — 

Trains. Mileage. 

Trains service required 

by Act of Parliament 11 45 

In operation 1893 no 763 

1894 476 2732. 

It has been considered necessary, however, that the law- 
should be still further extended, and a Bill for that purpose 
was introduced in 1893. It was therein proposed that 
the maximum daily return fare should be twopence, not 
exceeding five miles; fourpence, exceeding five miles and 
not exceeding ten ; sixpence, exceeding ten miles and not 
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exceeding fifteen; eightpence, exceeding fifteen miles 
and not exceeding twenty. Even these charges are 
prohibitive. 

The Public Health and Housing committee of the London 
County Council presented a report on this subject in April 
1893, which contained the following recommendations: 
1st, Workmen's tickets to be available for return by any train 
carrying third-class passengers; 2nd, the issue of quarterly 
or monthly third-class tickets to be extended to all stations 
within the limit of cheap train service ; 3rd, the conspicuous 
advertisement of the conditions as to the issue of work- 
men's tickets; 4th, except in the case of quarterly or 
monthly third-class tickets, all workmen's tickets to be 
daily ones ; 5th, all third-class trains arriving at the various 
London termini up to 8 a.m. to be workmen's trains 
throughout the area of cheap trains; 6th, all third-class trains 
from London termini up to 7.30 p.m. be also workmen's 
trains; 7th, when insufficient third-class accommodation is 
provided the holder of a workman's ticket to be allowed 
to travel by a superior class without extra charge ; 8th, the 
zone system of tariffs to be adopted. Three zones were 
suggested: the first of five miles, the charge being i-Jd; 
the second of twelve miles, the charge being 3^; the 
third of twenty miles, the charge being 4-Jd. 

Such proposals if universally enforced would no doubt 
materially increase the chances of success in the attempt 
thus to diffuse the population of the overcrowded central 
areas over the suburban districts. 

It is not to be anticipated that much active opposition 
would be encoimtered from the companies, even to such 
extended proposals as those we have just quoted. In fact 
the London County Council has succeeded in inducing 
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the railway companies to allow workmen to return by 
any train after 12 o'clock instead of 5 o'clock. Should 
there be any opposition, it will be necessary to remind 
the railway companies, that they themselves have been 
very largely responsible for the overcrowding, and that in 
no case have they fulfilled their obligation to re-house those 
persons whom they have displaced in the course of the 
demolitions in connection with their works. On this point 
the Royal Commission Report is very distinct, and it is 
pointed out that the standing orders in relation to this 
matter have been systematically evaded. 

In a paper read before the International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography held in London 1891, Mr, S. 
M. Burroughs proposes to remove the difficulties we have 
discussed by free travel. This would of necessity involve 
the purchase of railways by the State, As he points out, 
the various companies now make average dividends of 4^- 
per cent., whereas the Government securities would float 
at 2 per cent. The saving of interest alone to the public 
would amount to ^10,000,000 per aimum. The strongest 
objection to this proposal is, that if it has to be paid for out, 
of the Consolidated Fund, the pecuniary benefit would go 
ohiefly into the pockets of the owners of suburban lands. 
This difficulty would be met , by the taxation of land 
values thus created to pay for the same. This proposal 
is by no means of such a Utopian nature as may at first 
sight appear. The State purchase of railways has long 
oeased to be considered beyond the bounds of practical 
politics. Under the control of the State much greater 
feicilities would be possible, even without absolutely free 
travel. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

COTTAGE HOMES 

In the preceding chapter we have pointed out the advan- 
tages that must accrue from the diffusion of the population 
of the overcrowded centres, and the erection of suitable 
dwellings in the suburban districts. If we have appeared 
to unduly urge the objections it must not be thought that the 
considerations in favour of such a proposal have not our most 
hearty approval and support, but it seems most desirable 
that the almost insurmoimtable difficulties should never be 
lost sight of, more particularly as a large section of experts- 
declare such to be the only solution of the problem. In 
doing so, moreover, the disposition to ignore other methods, 
such as the 'block' system, is so apparent, that we are 
desirous that no misconception should exist as to the 
possibilities of either one system or the other. 

Cottage homes, not merely for artisans, but for all, such as 
clerks, whose wages preclude the possibility of more extended 
accommodation, present so many and distinct advantages, 
that we cannot but sympathize with those who would make 
light of the difficulties, and with them urge the extension of 
such provision. Such a type of dwelling, affording as it does 
a self-contained home within the smallest limits, is greatly 
appreciated by the classes for whom it is intended. The 
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invariable rush of tenants for such accommodation testifies 
to this fact, and those who have any knowledge of dis- 
tricts, where cottages are largely provided, know the desire 
which exists to obtain them, and the ease with which 
tenants can be secured. 

The isolation of the families enjoying the advantages of 
these houses is of great service in preventing the spread 
of infectious disease, and materially lessens the difficulty 
in dealing with such epidemics. 

This complete isolation of the family and above all the 
provision of separate sanitary accommodation favours the 
development of that home-life which in our large towns and 
cities is rapidly becoming an impossibility. This decadence 
of home-life which the late C. H. Pearson in his work on 
** National Life and Character " so admirably described, is 
distracting and perplexing all social reformers and all who 
labour amongst and for the poorer classes in our large 
centres of population. 

Two difficulties very largely prevent the extensive en- 
joyment of such advantages, and it is important to recognize 
them. Land in the majority of our large centres is so 
costly, that it is impossible to erect this class of house, 
to secure anything like a reasonable return for the money 
invested. Houses of a larger type are required, in order 
that the land may be used to the extent of its value. 
Apart from this consideration. Local Authorities with large 
estates of cottage property are apt to feel* the effect of the 
decreased rateable value. In Simderland, where a very 
large number of estates have been covered with this class 
of dwelling, and where probably there are more cottages 
than in any other town in the kingdom, the rateable value 
has not increased appreciably during the last few years, a 
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fact which is of great import to the ratepayers. Dr. A. 
E. Harris the then Medical Officer of Health in his report 
for 1890, speaking of these cottages and their advantages 
says, "To the Corporation they are on the other hand 
costly luxuries. They very largely increase the mileage of 
streets to be cleansed, and they add very much to the cost 
of all scavenging. A street with three storey houses would 
cost practically no more to cleanse than a street of cottages ; 
while the rateable value would be a great deal more." 
Much of this difl&culty may be overcome by the erection 
of cottage flats, which we will describe; the obstacles to 
the erection of cottage homes in the suburban districts we 
have already fully considered. 

Much of the advantage, which this type of dwelling 
presents, is lost by want of care in the construction. In 
no dass of property does jerry-building so largely obtain, 
though certainly of late years it has become increasingly 
difficult owing to the activity of Local Authorities and 
greatly improved building regulations. However, despite 
all this even at the present day cottages are erected which 
are absolutely imfit for habitation. To obviate this danger 
it is necessary that more careful inspection should be made 
during the construction of these, and in fact of all, dwell- 
ings, and no house should be occupied imtil it has been 
certified as fit for habitation on the certificates of the 
Surveyor and the Medical Officer of Health of the Local 
Authority. 

Amongst the many defects we may mention the total 
absence of any 'sealing' of the site, or damp courses, and 
insufficient foundations. The use of bricks of poor quality, 
and even in many cases old material obtaiaed by the 
demolition of condemned property, is of firequent occur- 
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rence. We have often seen cottages in which this defect 
is to a certain extent hidden by a facing of bricks of good 
quality, the rest of the building being constructed of worth- 
less rubbish. Mortar is often made with inferior lime, 
mixed with ash or road-scrapings instead of sand. The 
external and internal woodwork is frequently constructed 
of "green" wood, with the result that in a short time the 
shrinking which takes place renders the house neither wind 
nor weather tight. Ventilation is usually defective and the 
lighting most inefficient. These and other defects of a 
similar nature have very materially lessened the advantage 
to be derived from this class of property, and, naturally, 
the effect upon the health of the occupants is most disastrous. 
This is indeed a pressing evil, and it is imperative that all 
bye-laws and building regulations should be most careftilly 
framed and stringently enforced. 

In country districts where allotments of land are avail- 
able, the detached cottage presents many advantages. * In 
suburban districts, where economy of land has to be exer- 
cised, semi-detached cottages are much to be desired in 
preference to the monotony of long rows of inartistic 
dwellings. The free circulation of air round the dwelling 
materially adds to its healthiness. In towns a still frirther 
economy is necessary, which may be met by the erection 
of careftilly designed cottage-flats of two or three store}^ 
the former in preference. 

The accommodation will vary with the requirements of 
the families for whom they are intended. It is obvious 
that a cottage containing a kitchen, a living-room, and 
bed-room, while affording sufficient accommodation for a 
man and his wife, is insufficient for a couple with a family. 
Extra bedrooms must then be provided to prevent the use 
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of the living-room as a sleeping chamber, which is highly 
injurious to health. To each cottage, a wash-house, fuel- 
store and efficient closet acconmiodation must be provided, 
as well as such arrangements as will most readily allow for 
the disposal and collection of all refuse. The details of 
construction cannot be treated of in the limits of such a 
work as the present, reference to some points of detail 
will be found in a subsequent chapter. It is extremely 
important that care should be exercised as to internal 
arrangement of such dwellings. Very often, owing to de- 
fective design, they are little better than collections of doors, 
jand the general ill-arrangement renders them very inefficient. 
Free circulation of air should be allowed; dark comers, 
^hich are invariably dirty comers, should be avoided. The 
front door of the house should enter into a passage, how- 
ever small, rather than direct into one of the rooms. In 
the planning of bedrooms care should be taken to so arrange 
the room that a bed can be conveniently placed. We know 
many cottages in which, owing to defective design, the 
bed has to be placed across a fire-place or window. 

All these deficiencies can be overcome by careful design- 
ing, and in the same way much might be done to render 
the exteriors more attractive and artistic than at present 
obtains. It is perhaps idle to plead at the present day 
for that beauty of design, that grace of architecture so 
eloquently advocated by Prof. Ruskin; but Miss Octavia 
Hill was most undoubtedly correct when she said, "there 
are two great wants in the life of the poor of our large 
towns, which ought to be realized more than they are,— 
the want of space and the want of beauty. " 

As we have pointed out, cottage-flats are particularly 
adapted for large towns, though perhaps in the Metropolis 
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the cost of the land may render even these barely remunera- 
tive. Each flat should be absolutely separate, and wherever 
possible approached from the street by a separate door. The 
plan adopted in some towns, where the lower flat opens on to 
the front street, and the upper, Approached from the back by 
a stair, in some cases covered in, is most objectionable. With 
careful attention to design, cottage-flats should prove very 
useful, and return a good percentage on the money invested. 

The cost per cottage will naturally depend upon local 
circumstances, as well as the nature and quality of the 
materials employed. The Dublin Artizans' Dwellings Com- 
pany have provided two-roomed cottages for ^75 each, 
and three-roomed cottages for ^iio each, both exclusive 
of site. Cottages have been designed with four rooms all 
on the ground floor for ^100 each. This is a very low 
figure, and can only be done by building two such houses 
under one roof. 

In Huddersfield the Corporation erected in 1882 — 3 
157 houses, mostly small cottages. For this purpose it was 
necessary to lease the land. The total capital expenditure 
was ^28,944, which included the cost of making the 
streets. The total income in the way of rents in 1890 
was ^1905 ; the working expenses, including ground-rent, 
rates, water and repairs amounted to JB673, leaving a 
balance of £12^2, After paying the interest on the capi- 
tal invested there was a balance in hand of J62. The 
houses are built of stone in the best possible style, and 
the demand for them is very great. It is unfortunate that 
some of them have been built on the wretched back-to -back 
principle. These cottages are built in a central part of the 
town, which may possibly have added somewhat to the cost. 

In the WV"^ Volimie of the Transactions of the VII*** In- 
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temational Congress of Hygiene and Demography, London 
1 89 1, an interesting paper is contributed by Rowland 
Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., on "Cottage houses for the Industrial 
classes". It contains an account of the Noel Park estate, 
the property of the Artizans', Labourers' and General 
Dwellings Company. The extent of the estate is 100 
acres, the whole of which has been most carefully laid 
out. Five classes of houses have been erected, of which 
the first three are beyond the reach of the artizan classes, 
the rents respectively being, 11/6, 10/-, and 9/- per week. 
The fourth class houses are built on plots, having frontages 
of about 14^ feet, with a depth of about 70 feet, and 
contain five rooms, two of which are bedrooms on the 
first floor. The total floor area is 660 feet. The rental 
of these houses is 7/6 per week each. 

The fifth class houses are built on plots with 13 feet 
frontage and a depth of 60 feet. The accommodation 
consists of a front living-room, with a kitchen and small 
wash-house behind, and two bedrooms above. The rental 
of these houses is about 6/- per week. 

Arrangements have also been made for flats, two storeys 
high for two tenants. In the third class houses the stair- 
case is shut off*; the upper- floor is arranged as a separate 
dwelling, consisting of a living-room and two bedrooms. 
An outside staircase leads down to the back yard, the 
wash-house and closet being held in common. For these 
4/6 per week is charged for the lower flat, and 5/- per 
week for the upper. In the corner houses separate stair- 
cases are provided at the side. 

The second class houses are similarly arranged, each 
flat however having its own scullery, wash-house and water 
closet. The rental is 5/-' a week. 
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In the first class houses, the frontages have been extended 
from 16 feet to 19 feet, separate entrances being thus pro* 
vided in the front, and a small additional bed-room being 
obtained on the first floor. The rental for the lower flat 
is 7/- a week, for the upper 8/- a week. 

All rates and taxes are paid by the company. The 
whole of these houses are most substantially built, and 
present a bright and cheerful appearance. The company 
own several other estates which have been similarly treated. 
All their various schemes have been carried out with most 
careful attention to details. 

The Birmingham Corporation have canied out an exten- 
sive Improvement Scheme under Part I of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890. A large, area having 
thus been cleared, great difficulty was experienced in 
getting builders to apply for sites, even at a low groimd 
rent. The committee in charge of the scheme therefore 
obtained the consent of the City Coimcil to become 
themselves the builders of artizans' dwellings (fig. I). In all 
103 cottages have been erected ; great care being exercised 
both as to the design and also to the details of construction. 
The rents vary from 6/3 to 5/- per week. One important 
feature is that each house has both a front and a back 
door, none of the back-to-back type having been allowed. 
The houses face each other across a well drained tar- 
paved space 31 feet wide; the back doors opening into 
an enclosed yard, 36 feet across. The latter is paved with 
blue bricks, and affords a playground for the children, 
and also a space for the drying of clothes. The houses 
let at 5/6 per week have on the ground floor a living- 
room, 13 feet square; and a kitchen, 12 feet by 9 feet, 
fitted with an iron sink and a small copper. A pantry 
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is connected with the kitchen, and a coal cupboard is 
situated under the staircase leading to the upper floor. 
On the first floor there are two bedrooms, and an attic 
is provided by having a roof of a somewhat high pitch. 

In the 5/- a week houses the accommodation is a trifle 
smaller; the ground floor being principally devoted to the 
living-room, the back room being only a scullery. Good 
ovens and grates are provided" in all these dwellings ; also 
penny-in-the-slot gas-meters supplying 25 cubic feet of gas, 
sufficient to keep one burner going for five hours, for each 
penny invested. A closet with flushing cistern is supplied 
to each house : the sewers are ventilated, and the sanitary 
arrangements generally as nearly perfect as possible. 

The contract price for 81 houses was JBi 3,341; the 
Corporation undertook the concreting for foundations, 
bringmg the total cost to JBi4,ooo, or about J6173 per 
cottage. With a gross annual income of ^61,193, from 
which is deducted one-third for rates, water, empties and 
repairs, and after paying the interest and sinking fund on 
the loan for the building, a margin of Qd. or lod. per yard 
for ground rent will be left. The loan will be paid off" in 
fifty years. 

We are assured that the new groups of houses have 
materially improved the character of a neighbourhood 
which much needed it. The Corporation are at present 
taking action against the owners of houses unfit for human 
habitation under Part 2 of the Act of 1890. If the owners 
of this class of property find that the Local Authorit}' intends 
to make effective use of this powerful weapon, they will 
most assuredly anticipate such action by putting their 
houses into proper repair. 

Workmen's cottages have also been erected by the London 
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County Council at Deptford and Greenwich. These houses, 
built with care and of a substantial nature, represent the 
best attainable value for the money invested. 

In various parts of London cottage homes have been 
recently erected. An interesting account of several of 
those imder the management of Miss Octavia Hill will 
be found in the Mansion House Council's Report for 1894. 
The cottages therein described are situated in Little Suffolk 
Street, Southwark; Charles Street, Maiylebone; Red Cross 
and White Cross Streets, Southwark; and Garden Street, 
and Dorset Street, Westminster (fig. II). 

All these cottages have been most carefully designed, 
and erected with the greatest care. Each cottage is self- 
contained ; a separate yard with all necessary conveniences 
being provided. A pleasing feature is the agreeable 
variety of external design, which reflects great credit upon 
the architect, E. Hoole Esq. F.R.I.B.A. The prices 
have varied somewhat; those in Little Suffolk Street have 
cost ^175, while those in Red Cross Street have been 
erected for £220 each. 

In rural districts, as we have abready seen, the condi- 
tions are scarcely better than in the larger centres. 
Already action has been taken in many parts of the 
country to compel the owners to render their property fit 
for habitation. It has, however, been felt that the powers 
conferred upon the County Councils under Part 2 of the 
Act of 1890 are too limited, and require further extension. 
At present the powers of supervision they possess only 
enable them to take action in case of default on the part 
of the Local Authority, a proceeding which entails a certain 
amount of delay. Notwithstanding this, however, much 
good work has been done. In many of the northern 
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mining districts the conditions have been considerably 
improved. Not only have the colliery owners done much 
to remedy the defective condition of their cottages, and 
to supply proper and adequate sanitary conveniences, which 
have been in the majority of cases sadly deficient, but 
cottages have been erected of newer and better type* 
Still much remains to be accomplished, and it is to be 
hoped that the erection of similar dwellings will be pro- 
ceeded with. Not only should this duty be undertaken by 
the land or colliery owners, but the Local Authorities 
would doubtless find the erection of model cottages a by 
no means unprofitable investment. 
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FREEHOLD HOMES FOR WORKING MEN 

Of late years great facilities have been afforded to 
working men to encourage thrift, and to enable them to 
become the owners of their houses. That such have 
been attended with the most beneficial results, no one 
will presume to deny. The sense of proprietorship in their 
dwellings engenders a feeling of self-respect which cannot 
be too highly estimated, and which should be cultivated 
to the fullest possible extent We invariably find these 
dwellings marked out from their surroundings by a general 
air of respectability, which testifies to the care and atten- 
tion expended upon them by their owners. There can 
assuredly be no better way of preparing for the rainy 
days that too often come to working men, than by pro- 
viding a shelter for themselves and their families. 

Much of this has been accomplished by means of the 
many Building and other similar Societies which have 
been established, and it is well to bear this fact in mind, 
when, as at the present, such institutions are somewhat 
at a discount. So many of these societies have in late 
years collapsed, with the most disastrous results to a 
large section of the community, that, despite all endeavours 
by Act of Parliament so to regulate their working as to 
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minimize the chances of such disaster, there still exists 
a prejudice which will not easily be removed. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged, that there are many 
Societies admirably conducted, which offer great advan- 
tages and ample security. It would be extremely unwise 
to condemn the flock on account of one or two of doubtful 
colour. 

The Co-operative Societies have, in many districts, 
done good work in this direction. Further extension is 
desirable, and would no doubt be of great service to 
the members of that movement. 

Such disasters as have been recorded, may not have 
been without advantage, in that a stimulus to offer more 
generous terms with greater security has been created. 

One of the most sensible proposals in this respect is 
contained in a bill introduced by Mr. Thomas Wrightson, 
late M.P. for Stockton. The idea of this bill is the utiliza- 
tion of the credit of the State, Municipalities and Local 
Authorities, to assist thrifty working men to purchase 
their own dwellings. The Act is purely permissive. Under 
it the Local Authority could apply to the Government 
for a State loan at the lowest current rate of interest. 
Having borrowed the money at 3 or 3^^ per cent., the 
Local Authority could re-lend the money to the working- 
man desirous of buying his own house. The money and 
interest would be redeemed over a period of thirty years. 
The working-man would thus have to pay a much less 
sum per annum for the redemption of the loan and 
interest than the amount of rent he would have to pay, 
if he were simply an ordinary tenant.* In the event of 

[^ *On a house costing ^160, which would let for 5/6 a week, the 
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the property haviiig to be sold owing to the borrower's 
inability to pay, or his leaving the country, the property 
could be equitably dealt with. Proper arrangements are 
also included for transferring the property to another 
workman with a continuation of the agreement. Though 
this bill has not yet become law, so maney of the leading 
statesmen of all parties have expressed themselves as 
favourable to its principle, that we may confidently expect 
at no far distant date, to see the principle, if not the 
actual measure, available to the working classes of this 
country. 

In the Charity Organization Review for August 1893, Mr. 
Locke Worthington gives some most interesting particulars 
of the methods which have been adopted in France to 
enable workmen to become the owners of their houses. 
The Societ6 Anonjone des Habitations Ouvrieres de Passy- 
Auteil was established for the purpose of ''constructing 
model houses, of which the tenant may become proprietor 
in twenty years by an annual payment in addition to his 
ordinary rent." The rate of interest on the capital is 
limited by statute to 4 per cent. The houses are all self- 
contained, and are well fitted. In order to become the 
proprietor of his own house, the tenant on taking posses- 
sion has to pay a first instalment of at least £20. The 
rent is calculated on the basis of 4 per cent, on the 
value of the house, with an addition of i p.c. for the cost 
of management, taxes, etc., and 3*3 p.c. for the completion 
of the purchase in twenty years. A house valued at 

laving to the working man under the Act as compared with the taldng 
of a house would be X4 to X5 a year, and as compared with the 
cost under a building society the working man would save some 30/- 
a jear. 
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£208 can in this way be obtained by an annual payment of 
JB17. The Society Havraise des Cities Ouvrieres have erected 
dwellings of which the freehold may be secured in four- 
teen years. A current account is opened with each tenant, 
who is debited with the value of the freehold from the 
day of entering into possession, and credited with his 
monthly payments. He pays in advance a deposit 
varying with the size of the house from J612 to £20* 
The rent is calculated at a basis of 10 p.c. on the cost 
price of each house. In addition to his rent, the tenant 
can pay further sums of not less than £2 is. 8d., the whole 
being carried to the credit of his account. Should the 
tenant desire to quit his house, his deposit on current 
account and about one third of his monthly instalments 
are returned to him. 

The Society **Le Cottage" which has constructed dwell- 
ings at Oullins, Rhone near Lyons, builds property to order, 
a contract being entered into before doing so. The purchaser 
can thus choose the type of dwelling and the amount of 
accommodation he requires. There are two standard tjrpes. 
The first with only one floor, costing about J6133, can 
be acquired by the tenant at the end of 15 years, for a 
monthly payment of £1. It is composed of three rooms, 
with cellar and attic, and a garden of about 125 square 
yards is attached. The second type, which consists of 
four rooms instead of three and costs JB146, can be 
acquired at the end of 16 years 5 months by a monthly 
payment of JBi is. 8d. The Caisse d^Espagne et de Pr6voy- 
ance des Bouches-du-Rh8ne provides houses of five rooms 
with every convenience, and a garden at an annual rental 
of £12 5s. lod. To purchase such a dwelling it is necessary 
to pay for 28 years an annual sum of J619 15s. lod., in- 
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eluding rent and purchase money, or J64 i8s. 4d. a quarter 
in advance. 

This system, which has been employed with so much 
advantage in France, and which has yielded such a good 
percentage upon the capital invested, might certainly be 
adopted in this country. It seems diflBcult to understand 
why it has not already been done, and we can only 
attribute the neglect to the fact, that the working of the 
system is not sufficiently known. 

Without doubt the greatest obstacle m the way of work- 
ing-men becoming the owners of their houses is the 
uncertainty of work and the frequent change of dwelling, 
necessitated by the desire to live as near their work as 
possible. It is impossible to remedy this by legislation, 
though the provision of cheap and satisfactory means of 
transfer would do much to diminish the difficulty. The 
cheapening and extension of the means of conveying 
workmen to and from their work would also materially 
assist. It is extremely desirable that, by whatever means 
possible, artizans should be encouraged to become their 
own landlords, and it is also essential that the best possible 
accommodation should be provided for the money invested. 
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CHAPTER X 

BLOCK DWELLINGS 

Though decentralization and diffusion of the working- 
class population is to be desired, the disadvantages and 
difficulties of distance cannot be ignored, and we must 
consider what can best be accomplished under the alter- 
native S3rstem. Given an area cleared of all the wretched 
hovels which comprise a modem slum, the problem 
of how to utilize the space to the best advantage is 
one of considerable difficulty. The erection of cottage 
dwellings would be a costly remedy, and in order to 
sectire even a moderate return for the money expended, 
the rentals would require to be fJEir beyond the means 
of the classes for whom they are intended. The only 
other alternative is the erection of Block dwellings, which 
comprise sets of super-imposed dwellings having a com- 
mon stair. By this method the population is distributed 
through a greater amount of cubic space, which must 
be accompanied by an increased amount of light and 
air. It is necessary under such conditions to provide 
sanitary arrangements of the most improved description, 
whilst careful arrangements for the supervision and the 
protection of the property are needed. Even after 
an area has been covered with block dwellings fiil- 
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filling all the most modem requirements, experience has 
almost invariably shown that a certain proportion of the 
mihoused population are compelled to seek accommodation 
elsewhere, a fact which admirably illustrates the impos- 
sibility of satisfying the demands by the erection of cot- 
tage dwellings. 

So persistently have the objections to " Blocks " been 
advanced, that no apology for their discussion is needed, 
moreover it appears beyond a doubt that whatever solution 
of the difficulty may be found, it will be in the direction 
of this type of dwelling. 

No great compliment is paid to our architects by the 
objection so often cited, that the unsightliness of block- 
dwellings deters people from becoming tenants. There 
should be no difficulty in making the exteriors more artistic, 
if cost is not to be considered, though for the matter of 
that such can be accomplished without any material in- 
crease of price. The * barrack-like' appearance so loudly 
denounced has not, apparently, frightened away tenants, 
judging from the success of such undertakings. 

Equally unreasonable is the statement that such dwell- 
ings are avoided on account of their collective arrange- 
ment; for while it is no doubt true that almost everyone 
desires a self-contained dwelling for his family, it is equally 
true that such is really provided in the majority of the 
existing blocks, most certainly in the better ones. Were 
such not the case, the objection would be equally un- 
reasonable as the accommodation provided is far in 
advance of anything to be found in the old tene- 
ment-houses. 

One of the strongest objections is that such dwellings ' 
have been and are taken possession of by classes for 
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whom they were not intended, in other words people 
in good circumstances attracted no doubt by the superior 
accommodation offered, have appropriated dwellings intended 
for the poorer classes. Such certainly has been the 
case, but we cannot admit the right to quote this as 
an argument against this type of dwelling. Is it not 
rather a compliment than otherwise? Some companies 
endeavour to prevent this by fixing a wage limit for 
their tenants, but practically this is of little use, and it 
is difficult to see how such a thing can be prevented. In 
a very large proportion of cases the high rentals have 
contributed to this state of affairs: the poorer artizans 
being unable to allow so large a sum for rent. It is 
therefore important that in blocks intended for the less 
fortunate classes, the rents should be fixed as low as 
possible, so far as it can be consistently done without 
materially interfering with the accommodation offered or 
the class of building erected. 

With carefiil management and supervision there should 
be little foundation for the objection, that Blocks rapidly 
deteriorate. Erected in the first instance in the best 
possible style, abnormal deterioration can only result from 
the abuse of the property, which should be carefully 
provided against. 

It has been pointed out that the staircase open to the 
street is largely accountable for the defilement and de- 
struction of this class of house. It has been suggested 
that the staircases should open into the space between 
two blocks, and that there should be one public or main 
entrance into this courtyard, and that directly under the 
control of the superintendent. This would meet the case 
no doubt, but such a space is not always available. In 
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order to claim exemption for dwellings mider £20 a year 
rental it is necessary that the staircase should open and 
form part of the street, — a most unreasonable condition. 
This, however, is indirectly removed by the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act of 1891, under which it would be 
possible to claim exemption for houses erected on the 
plan suggested. 

Whatever doubt there may have existed as to the eflfect of 
such dwellings on the health of the tenants has been effectually 
disposed of by the published statistics. For example, in 
the dwellings of the Metropolitan Association for improving 
the dwellings of the Industrious Classes the death-rate was 
^5*37 P^^ 1000, the rate for the Metropolis being 2i'3 
per 1000. With regard to the infant mortality, the deaths 
under one year of age were at the rate of 118 in every 
1000 births, while the rate for the Metropolis was 164 
in 1000 births. According to the report of tiie Trustees of 
the Peabody Donation Fund for the year 1893, the birth- 
rate reached 35*1 per 1000, or 4*1 per 1000 above that 
of all London for that period. The death-rate was I7'6 
per 1000, which was 37 per 1000 below the average 
for London. The infant mortality was 126*4 ^ ®2Lch 1000 
births, or 37*9 below that of the Metropolis. It is unne- 
cessary to quote further, it being clearly shown that given 
careful sanitation, block dwellings are in no wise less 
healthy than other classes of property. It is obvious that 
special care must be taken with regard to infectious 
diseases, the conditions somewhat favouring a higher 
rate. There is, however, no ground for alarm, and cer- 
tainly none for condemning a class of dwelling, which has 
been so conclusively shown as especially favourable to 
health. 
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Objection has also been taken to the noise, and also 
to the height of such houses ; the former is barely worth 
notice, and the latter is not borne out by the facts. In 
New York where the buildings are many storeys higher 
than in this country, the best rentals are obtained for 
the upper flats. 

That some of the existing block dwellings are unsatis- 
factory is only to be expected; ideas as to construction 
as well as design have changed and do change materi- 
ally. The building regulations and bye-laws are largely 
responsible for these defects. Careful revision is required, 
and as we shall yet see in the case of blocks special pro- 
visions will be necessary. 

Block dwellings may be divided into two classes; ist, 
those in which separate and distinct sanitary and domestic 
conveniences are supplied to each dwelling (fig. Ill) ; and 
2nd, those in which for economy these conveniences are 
shared by the occupants of several dwellings (fig. IV). 

Whatever type of Block is erected, the great aim should 
be to construct homes, the possession of which is so peculi- 
arly attractive to our English nature. In addition to the 
ordinary sanitary conveniences, it is important that laundry 
and bath accommodation should be provided; this may 
with considerable advantage be arranged to supply the 
whole of a block, accessible at certain fixed times to each of 
the tenants. In many cases reading and recreation rooms 
have also been supplied, but these may faurly be classed 
as luxuries, which must materially tend to an increased cost. 
In order that the idea of a home may be realized to the 
fullest possible extent, a very large proportion of Blocks 
are so arranged that each tenement is entered by a separate 
door, and contains all living and sanitary accommodation 
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absolutely shut oflf from the rest of the building. The 
entrances to the tenements on the upper stories may be 
approached from balconies, which are in turn connected 
by a common stair with the street. This arrangement of 
separate tenements has been attended with most satisfactory 
results, but as we have already hinted can only be 
followed in blocks in which the higher rentals can be 
obtained. It is, however, absolutely necessary to adopt the 
second type for blocks intended for the use of those who 
can afford only the smallest sum for rent. The disadvantages 
of this type can be reduced to a minimum, by limiting 
the use of the conveniences to as small groups of tenements 
as possible. 

One great factor in determining the price of blocks, and 
therefore indirectly the rentals, is the frontage of such 
buildings to a thoroughfare. The cost of the site at any 
rate can be much reduced by erecting these buildings in 
less busy streets. It* is true that one means of counter- 
balancing the difficulty is to be found in the construction 
of shops on the ground floor, with warehouses in the 
basement and sub-basement, the rentals of which would 
go far towards the reduction of those of the super-imposed 
tenements. Such an arrangement has in some few cases 
been unsuccessful, difficulty having been experienced in 
letting the business premises. It is not easy to see why 
this should be, as at first sight the arrangement seems an 
admirable one. However, should such a contingency occur, 
it must, of course, to some extent interfere with the finan- 
cial success of the undertaking. 

Special provisions are required in the case of Block 
dwellings in order that they may not be erected on principles 
prejudicial to health. Requirements which are perfectly 
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satisfactory in the case of smaller houses, are naturally 
inadequate to meet the demands of huge blocks. For this 
reason special legislation is required in order to prevent 
the erection of cheap and badly designed houses, little 
if at all superior to the dwellings they are intended to 
replace. The need for this will probably be more apparent 
as we consider some of the points in the design and 
construction of Block dwellings which require exceptional 
treatment. To continue to erect large Blocks of dwellings 
without taking adequate precautions to obtain space around 
the buildings, sufficiently wide and open to prevent their 
overshadowing each other, and to provide for the thorough 
lighting of the houses, particularly the lower ones, by the 
direct rays of the sun, is to seriously endanger the public 
health. Light and air are necessary to the health of the 
people, and the inadequate provision of these necessities 
has a most disastrous eflfect upon their constitutions. We 
have only to contrast the muscular development and 
healthy vigour of countiy-bred men and women, with the 
flaccid tissues and pale faces of our slum-dwellers, to- 
appreciate the value of fresh air and sunlight to the himian 
economy. 

Various estimates have been made as to the amount 
of open space required around Block buildings. Some 
authorities advocate the provision of a space in front of 
all 'Blocks' equal in width to one and a half times the 
height of the building. The following rule has also been 
suggested for use in calculating this space: "all buildings 
to stand below a line drawn at an angle of 45° from the 
level of the sill of the window on the ground floor of the 
buildings on the opposite side of the street." 

Under the London Building Act, 1894, which came into 
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operation on January i** 1895, it is provided that **no 
dwelling house to be inhabited or adapted to be inhabited 
by persons of the Working Class shall, without the consent 
of the Council, be erected or re-erected within the pre- 
scribed distance to a height exceeding the distance of the 
front or nearest external wall from the opposite side of the 
street, and that no building or structure shall be converted 
into such dwelling house within the prescribed distance so- 
as to exceed such height." 

This section, which only refers to new buildings, frses 
the distance between two buildings at the height of the 
highest. 

Under the same Act, the space in the rear of all dwellings 
erected after the commencement of the Act, or abutting 
upon a street formed or laid out after the commencement 
of the Act, must be not less than 150 square feet, ex- 
clusively belonging to such building. This open space is 
to be free from any erection thereon, except a water-closet,, 
earth-closet or privy, and a receptacle for ashes, and 
enclosing walls, none of which erections shall exceed nine 
feet in height. It is also provided that this open space 
shall be throughout the entire width of such building, and to 
a depth in every part of at least ten feet from the building.. 

These provisions are far in advance of any previous 
requirements; and whatever criticism may be passed upon 
then^ and whatever may be the practical result of their 
working, we cannot but admit that at length official recogni- 
tion of the dangers we have mentioned has been secured. 
They certainly will prevent the construction of areas similar 
to those with which the County Council are at present 
dealing, and open up a new building era for the Metro- 
polis. 
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The Act we have just quoted limits the height of any 
new building in London to 80 feet. This is far too high 
for block-buildings ; a desirable maximum being 60 feet, a 
height which allows of six storeys, estimatingtheheight of the 
rooms to be 10 feet. Smaller blocks may with advantage 
be constructed, and it is satisfactory to note that the Lon- 
don County Council have decided that their blocks shall 
not exceed five stories. The buildings should be erected 
in straight rows, with only slight projections or indentations, 
in order to allow free play of air and sunlight on every 
part of the dwelling. This arrangement is preferable to 
the square. Where such projections contain the sanitary 
accommodation, it is important that cross-lighting and cross- 
ventilation should be secured. It is essential that through- 
ventilation or perflation should be as perfect as possible, 
and that all passages or staircases should be well lighted. 
The latter demands most careful attention; one of the most 
serious objections to existing Blocks is that in a very large 
number of cases the passages and staircases are dark and 
badly-ventilated. This in many recent buildings is obvi- 
ated by making the staircases open to the air, and protected 
by an iron railing. The lining of passages and staircases 
with white glazed bricks, renders them light even on a 
dull day. 

Corridors are undesirable, and wherever possible should 
be avoided. 

Every Block should be as nearly fireproof as is practic- 
able. For this purpose each portion accessible by a 
common staircase should be treated as a separate dwelling, 
with the party wall intact, and carried right up to the 
roof. All staircases should be formed of good stone of 
hard quality, or of concrete cement. 
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The roof may, if flat, be used as a playground for the 
children, or a drying ground for clothes. This is most 
desirable and wherever possible should be encouraged. A 
prejudice against this plan undoubtedly exists in the minds 
of a large number of people, on the ground that the 
noise is objectionable to the tenants in the upper storeys. 
This can readily be obviated, and it is to be hoped that 
this unfounded and ill-advised prejudice will be over- 
come. 

We have already pointed out that for economy the 
sanitary accommodation may be grouped together, and used 
in common by the occupants of several tenements. This 
is not desirable, but in cheaper blocks, more especially 
those of single-room tenements, it is possible that this 
system must be adopted in order to diminish the cost, and, 
through this, the rental. Where this is done, one closet 
should not be used in common by more than two or 
three families. A better arrangement than this has been 
adopted by the London County Council in their Associated 
dwellings at Bethnal Green, which we will describe. The 
scullery accommodation may also be held in common; 
laundries will under any circumstances be arranged for the 
whole of the block. 

The number of rooms provided will vary from one to 
four. It will probably be found that tenements of two or 
three rooms will be most eagerly sought after. Above this 
niunber the rentals must necessarily prevent working men 
from occupying them. A certain proportion of single- 
room tenements will be required, though their construction 
should not be encouraged more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The scanty, accommodation of a single room can be 
materially increased by the provision of a bed-space, which 
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practically gives the benefit of another room. This sys- 
tem is very common in Scotland, and in Glasgow in some 
of the blocks two such spaces are provided to each living- 
room. The space thus appropriated would have been a 
great deal better devoted to a single bedroom. 

Every single room should have a minimum superficial 
area of 144 square feet; each additional room should 
have at least 96 square feet. The London Building Act, 
1894, provides that all habitable rooms shall be at least 
8 feet 6 inches high. In moderate sized rooms, however, 
10 feet is a desirable standard in order to facilitate ven- 
tilation. It is important that rooms in the upper store}^ 
should not be of less height than those of the lower. All 
staircases and landings should not be less than 3 feet 6 
inches wide. The amount of window space which should 
be allowed may be calculated on the following basis: 
twenty square feet of window area to be allowed to 
every 1200 cubic feet of room space. The new Building 
Act for London requires that the window space shall be 
equal to at least one tenth of the floor area of the room, 
and of such window a portion equal to at least one 
twentieth of the floor area shall be constructed to open 
to a height at least seven feet above the floor level. 

Other details will be found in the chapter dealing with 
details of Building Construction, but before passing from 
this subject, we would like once more to urge the neces- 
sity of attention and care in the erection of these dwell- 
ings. All that we have said of jerry-building in relation to 
cottages applies with even greater force to large blocks. 
Unless erected substantially, deterioration must ensue, 
despite every care in management Cases have already 
occurred, where it has been found necessary to proceed 
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against the owners of so-called "model dwellings" on account 
of their unsanitary condition, but this fact must not be 
allowed to prejudice attempts to provide decent and 
respectable dwellings. It should rather stimulate Local 
Authorities to increase the supervision of such houses, 
both during and after erection. 

As examples of the two types of Block Dwellings we 
have described, the houses in process of erection by the 
London County Council as part of the ' Boundary street 
scheme' in the parish of Bethnal Green, may very con- 
veniently be selected. Here the County Council under 
Part I of the Act of 1890 are engaged in clearing an 
area of 15 acres, which had previously been occupied 
by one of the worst slimis. In all 728 houses will be 
demolished, and no fewer than twenty streets closed. 
In the reconstruction scheme to follow, every care has 
been taken to comply with the most exacting demands 
of Sanitary Science. In the centre of the area a cir- 
cular garden, 270 feet in diameter, is provided, and from 
it radiate seven avenues, 50 to 60 feet in width, 
the new dwellings occupying the intervening spaces. 
Although by this scheme 5719 persons have been dis- 
placed, accommodation for no fewer than 4700 of these 
will be provided. For information as to these dwellings 
we are indebted to Thos. Blashnill, Esq., Architect to the 
County Council. 

Self-contained Dwellings have been provided 
comprising one, two, three, and four rooms. By far the 
larger proportion consist of two or three rooms; it being 
considered that these will be more eagerly sought after. 
The front door of each dwelling opens on the ground floor 
directly from a wide passage, and in the upper storeys 
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from the landing of the staircase. The living-room is 
13 feet 7 inches by 11 feet 4 inches, and is fitted with 
a Cundy grate, in which the oven is below the fire. 
Across the comer of the room against the outer wall is 
a ventilated food-cupboard, and a dresser is provided 
with a coalbox, shelves, and drawers. Half a dozen coat 
pegs are fixed to a rail on the wall. This room is so 
arranged that a bed can be conveniently placed, it being 
necessary to use it as a bedroom when the family is 
large. The living-room communicates with the bedrooms, 
one to the front and one towards the back of the house; 
but in the case of two-roomed tenements, the front bedroom 
is dispensed with. The back bedroom is 12 ft. 3 inches 
by 8 feet 6 inches; the front being 12 ft. 10 inches by 
7 ft. 10 inches. No fittings are provided in the bedrooms. 
At the back, the living-room opens into a scullery pro- 
vided with a sink, a copper and a towel-roller; and 
through an open lobby access is got to the water- 
closet, which is thus entirely cut oflf from the house. 
With the latter great care has been taken, and the 
drainage has been most thoroughly carried out. The 
closets are of the 'wash-down' type, set in concrete, and 
flushed with two gallons of water. The soil pipes are 
set outside the buildings, and are thoroughly ventilated, 
as are also the waste pipes from the sculleries. Dust 
shoots are provided so that the dust and dry refuse can 
be eflBciently removed from the dwelling. 

These houses, which very aptly illustrate the self- 
contained principle, are intended for persons earning 
about 21/- per week, and have cost the Council on an 
average J680 a room, a sum very considerably beyond 
the average usually allowed for such dwellings. The work 
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is being most thoroughly carried out, and there can be 
no doubt that very shortly one of the most wretched 
slums will have given place to dwellings of a most satis- 
factory nature. 

Associated Dwellings. Blocks of the second type 
are also to be erected, in which on the score of 
cheapness the sculleries and w.c. 's are used in common. 
The amount of accommodation provided resembles the 
dwellings we have just described. 

The dwellings are entered from a corridor; and to 
each floor sculleries are provided with a sufficient nimi- 
ber of sinks, also water-closets for the use of women 
and children. Dust shoots are provided as before. 
It is probable that a central laundry will be erected 
for the use of the tenants. The dwellings are not to 
be compared with the self-contained tenements we have 
described, but where cheapness is important, in order 
to make provision for the very poor, nothing better could 
be desired. 

The whole of the Boundary Street scheme is estimated 
to cost a little over one million sterling. 

In London very many Blocks have been provided for 
the working classes, both by private funds and public 
companies. As we shall yet see, the invested capital amounts 
to many millions, and the annual returns have been highly 
satisfactory. Great diversity of type exists, but considera- 
tion of space will only permit us to briefly describe some 
of the best known as well as most satisfactory dwellings. 

The Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Industrious Classes own many excellent blocks, of 
which we might especially mention the Gatliflf Buildings, 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, and the Farringdon Road 
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Buildings. The former form three sides of a square, and 
are five storeys high. The balconies are approached by 
two staircases. For the most part two rooms are provided, 
though in some cases there is only one large room. One 
water-closet and a sink are provided for each couple of 
dwellings, and are situated in the passage between the 
balcony and the entrance doors of the tenements. 

The Farringdon Road Buildings (fig. Ill) have been erected 
on the "separate staircase " system, and are six storeys high. 
On the ground floor are ten good shops. The houses are 
divided into couples by through passages aiid staircases, 
which materially assist ventilation and admirably provide 
for isolation. Tenements of two, three, and four rooms 
are provided, while many of the living-rooms have bed- 
recesses. To each dwelling is supplied a scullery with a 
boiler, also a ventilated pantry. The w.c. is entered from 
the lobby, each tenant having separate accommodation. 
This building has been financially a great success, an 
average dividend of 6 p.c. being secured. 

The Blocks owned by the Peabody Donation Fund are 
also erected on the " separate staircase" system, the tenements 
being entered from internal landings. The sanitary accom- 
modation is usually held in common by several tenements. 

The Improved Industrial Dwellings Company have pro- 
vided buildings of a very high class. Each tenement is 
entered from a separate staircase through a lobby with which 
are connected a water-closet and scullery. In many cases 
laundries with drying-grounds are provided on the flat 
roofis. Ample spaces exist around the dwellings, afibrding 
in many cases splendid playgrounds for the children. In 
recent buildings great attention has been paid to the 
exteriors, which have been arranged in such an artistic 
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manner, that it appears difficult at first sight to imagine 
them to be purely workmen's dwellings. This company, 
as we shall see, has been most successful, and the buildings 
are deservedly popular. 

In the " Midhope Dwellings" (fig. IV) situated in Gray's 
Inn Road, the East End Dwellings Company have provided 
very convenient tenements at very low rentals. This com- 
pany owns several other Blocks, notably the new buildings 
at Stepney Green, in which the accommodation exceeds 
anything hitherto provided. The Midhope Buildings are 
erected on a combination of the balcony and internal 
staircase principle. A back balcony is approached by an 
open staircase, and here two water-closets, a sink and 
a dust-shoot are provided for the use of each flat. All the 
properties of this Company have been very successful, and 
they are at present erecting a further extension on a site 
near King's Cross. 

In Kennington Road, South Lambeth, a laige square of 
property, covering almost an acre of ground, is owned by the 
South London Dwellings Company Limited (figs. V, VI, VII). 
Blocks five storeys high occupy two sides of the square, 
the remaining two being covered with two-storey cottages. 
The external appearance of this Block is exceedingly 
imposing, and reflects the greatest credit upon the architect, 
Mr. E. Hoole, who has designed a really handsome building. 
Large shops occupy the ground floor, with a large coff*ee 
tavern at the comer. These have been found to be a 
great success. The dwellings are entered firom balconies, 
and consist of not more llian four rooms. The water- 
closets are ail arranged together off the staircase landings. 

The roof is flat, and serves as a drying ground, the 
laundries being buUt at the angles. This Company was 
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founded by Miss Cons, who has long been associated with 
Miss Octavia Hill in work amongst the poor. This lady 
holds the position of managing directress, and much of the 
success of this company is due to her. 

The Artizans*, Labourers' and General Dwellings Company 
own many blocks, of which probably the Portman Buildings, 
Lisson Grove N.W., are the best example. Erected at a 
cost of over jB6o,ooo they comprise in all 287 tenements, 
641 rooms and 17 shops. Of the four Blocks, the outer 
ones facing Lisson Grove, and Broadley Street, are seven 
storeys high, the two inner ones being only six storejrs 
in height. The blocks are further sub-divided into sections; 
the ten rooms on each floor are divided into four tenements; 
two of two rooms, and two of three rooms. Each section 
has a separate staircase fireproof and abundantly lighted 
and giving access to the different tenements. Each floor is 
provided with two w.c.*s, two sinks, a commodious 
washhouse, and two dust-shoots. A bath is placed in 
the washhouse. The buildings are fireproof throughout, 
and have been erected in the best possible style. One 
section is devoted to tenements for working women; a 
living-room, bedroom and larder etc. being provided for each 
tenant. The rents, which include the use of the washhouse, 
bath, etc., vary from 2/6 to 7/-, the average being 2/6 per 
room. This Company owns several Blocks, and has been 
very successful ; though their work lies more in the direction 
of estates, such as the Noel Park Property, already described. 

The Victoria Dwellings Association Limited have also 
provided Blocks, notably those at Battersea Park, and the 
Stanhope Buildings, Southwark. The buildings have all 
been erected in the best style, in fact this company has made 
the mistake — if mistake it can be called — of buildipg too ^pefl. 
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In the Metropolis, besides those we have mentioned, 
many excellent blocks exist; in fact, in no other town or 
city can the block system be studied to such advantage. 
It is to be feared, however, that many of the model blocks 
are by no means what could be desired. Mr. Charles 
Booth in his book on the " Life and Labour of the People" 
has criticized most severely many of these dwellings. No 
doubt much of this criticism has been well deserved, and 
has already, we are inclined to believe, borne good fruit. It 
has been more and more recognized that special precautions 
must be taken, and special requirements satisfied, if block 
dwellings are satisfactorily to fulfil their object. 

Many admirable blocks are to be found in other towns, 
though the usually low^r value of the land accounts for 
the fact that the system has not been more generally 
employed. 

In Liverpool there are several blocks, of which the Victoria 
Square Dwellings (fig. VIII) are probably the most impor- 
tant^ These blocks were erected at a cost of about 
^670,000, and are all finished in a very elaborate manner. 
The tenements are entered from internal corridors, and 
laundry, scullery, and water-closet accommodation are used 
in common. The rentals vary from 5/6 for three rooms 
to 2/6 for a single room, and are higher than is desirable, 
owing to the expensive way in which the blocks are 
finished. On this account it has been found necessary 
to erect dwellings of a cheaper character. 

In Manchester there are several block buildings, and 
the Corporation are at present dealing with four large 
areas. On two of these, the Oldham Road and the 
Pollard Street areas, dwellings are now in process of 
erection. They are upon a design similar to that of the 
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Gatliff Buildings, London, and on the former area consist 
of 1 6 shops, 246 double and 48 single tenements. It is 
intended to provide accommodation for 1270 persons, rather 
more than the total number displaced. The dwellings 
are estimated to cost about £51,000. 

On the Pollard Street area, 130 double and 5 single 
tenements are being erected, to accommodate 660 persons, 
at an estimated cost of J6 19,000. 

In the adjoining borough of Salford, there are rapidly 
neanng completion (some indeed are already occupied), 
several very complete Blocks of dwellings. Great care 
was taken by the Corporation Committee in charge of 
the scheme to obtain the best possible results. Many 
most excellent designs were entered for competition ; the first 
position being ultimately awarded to Mr. W. Walter Sharp, 
Architect, Manchester. The conditions required to be 
satisfied were as follow:— Buildings not to exceed three 
storeys; about 80 tenements of not less than two rooms 
each; each with through-ventilation from back to front; 
an entrance towards, or in full view of the street or court; a 
w.c. and dust-shoot to each tenement; a washing boiler, etc., 
or joint use of one. Cost of buildings not to exceed J6io,ooa 

The selected design (fig. IX) provides 69 two-room 
dwellings ; entrance to which is effected by staircases, leading 
to isolated balconies, on which are the entrance doors 
of the houses. Each living room is about 14J feet 
by 13-^ feet; the bedrooms being 13-J^ feet by 9 feet. 
The sculleries are all fitted with a slopstone, etc., and are 
5 feet 4 inches by 5 feet. The w.c. and dust-shoot are 
reached through a small covered yard. The storeys are 
each 9 feet 3 inches high. A washhouse 13-^ feet by 
7 feet is provided on each flat for the use of about six 
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tenants. The blocks have been most carefully constracted, 
and the average cost per dwelling has been about J6147. 

In Edinburgh many blocks of tenements have been 
erected, as well by the Corporation as by public com- 
panies. Of the former the Rosemount and West Port 
dwellings are perhaps the best known. The former con- 
sist of three-room tenements; the latter of single or two- 
room dwellings. They are all arranged on the isolated 
balcony system, and are four storeys high. The cost of 
the Rosemount Buildings was jBi 2,500. Many of the 
blocks erected by companies are deserving of mention, 
especially those of the Edinburgh Co-operative Building 
Company at Abbey Hill. 

In Glasgow great improvements have been eflfected 
under the Local Acts of 1866 and 1871, and many 
imposing blocks have been substituted for wretched 
slums, which have been cleared away. The action 
of the Corporation has been largely supplemented by 
private eflfort, more than ^64,000,000 having been ex- 
pended in providing accommodation for the working 
classes. In Glasgow, the accommodation is generally of 
a very satisfactory nature, despite the very close packing 
that prevails. 

Many other towns possess dwellings of this class, though 
none sufficiently remarkable to require separate description, 
except perhaps those of Barrow-in-Furness (fig. X). These 
dwellings are admirable, and the accommodation is well 
arranged. Each tenement of two or three rooms is provided 
with a separate scullery containing a copper, and on an 
open balcony is a w.c. 

On the continent, particularly in France, many most 
excellent blocks of tenements exist. For the most part 
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they are the property of public companies, and as such 
have been fairly successful. In design they resemble, more 
or less closely, those we have described, though taken as 
a whole they are not so uniformly satisfactory. 

Before quitting this subject we would urge that provi- 
sion should be made for storage rooms, which could be 
let at a moderate rental to the tenants. Many of the 
people inhabiting this class of property, — hawkers and 
the like,— require such accommodation, and are often, 
for want of better, compelled to use for this purpose the rooms 
in which they live. This may not merely be a nuisance 
to the other tenants, but is frequently very prejudicial to 
health. These storage rooms could conveniently be pro- 
vided in the basement, where such is not intended for 
storage or warehousing on a larger scale. In the same 
way stabling accommodation and sheds for barrows and the 
like are indispensable, and as the existing accommodation 
of this description is usually most unsanitary, it is desir- 
able, if possible, that some provision should be made to meet 
the wants of costermongers, hawkers, cabmen, and others 
similarly engaged. 

With regard to the management of Block Dwellings, it 
is certainly true that much of their success depends upon 
the administration. To each block a responsible manager 
should be appointed, who in addition to his salary will 
be provided with free use of rooms, etc. These should be 
so situated as to enable him to have direct control over 
the tenants. In addition to regular inspection of the 
property and the collection of the rents, all applications 
for rooms should be made to him. A register should be 
kept of all complaints made by the tenants, of defects or 
damage noticed by himself. Under his control should be 
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placed all common rooms and laundries, in the manage- 
ment of the latter the assistance of a wife would prove very 
advantageous. It is usually possible to obtain for such a 
post someone who would be able to do any trifling repairs 
that might be needed, and thus assist to reduce the work- 
ing expenses. In some Blocks the management has been 
undertaken by a lady, who has resided near to the dwell- 
ings; and very beneficial results have accrued. A notable 
instance is the excellent management of the South London 
Dwellings Company's premises by Miss Cons. Her friendly 
encouragement and kindly treatment of the tenants 
have done much towards the success of this undertaking. 
Whatever system is adopted, much will ultimately depend 
upon the control exercised. Firm discipline must be 
maintained, for without it tenants will not only be careless 
in the matter of rent, but careless and destructive of the 
property. 

In the majority of cases, codes of rules have been drawn 
up for the regulation of these Dwellings, by which 
tenants must agree to be bound. Those of the Peabody 
Buildings we print in an Appendix, and to them little 
objection can be taken. It is certain that these buildings 
must indeed be " model dwellings," if these regulations are 
successfully enforced. Indeed it has been well said, that 
residence in the Peabody Buildings is an undeniable certificate 
of character. In the dwellings of the poorer classes it 
may not be possible to attain such a high standard, this 
knowledge, however, should not interfere with the attempt. 
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CHAPTER XI 

MODEL LODGING HOUSES 

A VERY large section of the community knows no other 
home than that afforded by the common lodging-houses 
of our large towns and cities. This section includes a very 
considerable proportion of single men and women, who, 
either on account of the precarious nature of their work, 
or the desire for the society which such a lodging provides, 
make no provision of a more permanent nature. As the 
places of work and the wages earned vary from time to time, 
so the situation and the character of their lodging change. 
Moreover, a very large proportion are "tramps", whose 
course is from one centre to another, and whose hotel is 
the common lodging-house, or very often the workhouse 
ward or tramp cell. Of the married people with families, 
who use the accommodation of the " padden ken ", by far 
the greater proportion belong to the tramp class. It seems 
almost as if the man whose work, however scanty, is fixed, 
strives to the very utmost to rear for his children something 
in the way of a home. Alas ! we know how too often there 
is little to warrant the term. However, so long as there exists 
a ** subAerged tenth " of the community so long will the lodg- 
ing-house be required, and it is essential to the moral and 
physical health of the people that such accommodation be 
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of the best possible nature with due attention to proper 
supervision. 

Sections 70 to 89 of the Public Health Act, 1875, regulate 
common lodging-houses; and it is therein provided that 
no house shall be registered as a common lodging-house 
until it has been inspected and approved for the purpose 
by some officer of the Local Authority. 

A licence may be refused to any one who does not 
produce a character signed by three inhabitant house- 
holders of the district, who shall be rated at £6 and upwards 
to the relief of the poor of the parish. The Local Authority 
are empowered to make bye-laws for the regulation of such 
houses, and at any time the Inspector of such Authority 
may have access to the premises. 

Under the conditions imposed by these clauses, the 
licensed common lodging-houses of the present day exist, 
and any one who has any knowledge of these places will 
at once recognize that the regulations are enforced with a 
very great amount of elasticity. Bye-laws, even the model 
bye-laws of the Local Government Board, are continually 
evaded, and premises are licensed which are not only 
ill-adapted for the purpose, but in many cases, altogether 
unfit for human habitation. The provisions of the law 
contain no mention whatever as to the requirements that 
must be satisfied before a house can be deemed fit to 
be licensed; the sole decision is simply at the discre- 
tion of ''some officer of the Local Authority." To supply 
this important omission the Local Government Board have 
issued a Memorandum, in which it is pointed out that 
"the house should possess, (i) the conditions of whole- 
someness needed for dwelling houses in general; and (2) 
it should have further arrangements fitting it for its special 
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purpose of receiving a given number of lodgers." This 
circular goes on to give particulars as to drainage, closets 
or privies, water supply, ventilation, etc. 

It is considered that one closet is sufficient accommodation 
for twenty lodgers. 

Dealing with the most important question of the nmnber 
for which the house and each sleeping room may be 
registered, it is pointed out that this will depend, partly 
upon the dimensions of the rooms, and their facilities for 
ventilation, by windows and chimneys, and partly upon 
the accommodations of other kinds. 

"In rqpms of ordinary construction to be used for 
sleeping, where there are the usual means of ventilation by 
windows and chimneys, about 300 cubic feet will be a 
proper standard of space to secure for each person ; but 
in many rooms it will be right to appoint a larger space, 
and this can only be determined on inspection of the 
particular room. The house should possess kitchen and 
day-room accommodation apart from its bedrooms, and the 
sufficiency of this will have to be attended to." What- 
ever may be the basis on which licences are granted, the 
conditions must, in the majority of cases, be very generously 
interpreted by the inspecting officer, else the wretched 
hovels which are used for common lodging-houses 
would never satisfy the demands. Whilst a certain 
proportion of such houses, (in our experience a small 
one) are admirably conducted, clean and tidy, and oflfering 
a tolerable amount of comfort, a very large majority afford 
accommodation only of the vilest character. That houses 
of such a class are a great danger to health will readily 
be understood. In the district of which I am Medical 
Officer, there are no fewer than twenty-six common lodg- 
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ing-houses; and out of a total number of 843 cases 
removed to the Union Hospital from that district, no 
fewer than 455 were taken from these houses, and by 
far the greater proportion from those in the worst 
structural and sanitary condition. Apart altogether from 
considerations of health, the moral degradation of this 
class of house is such that it is extremely desirable that 
Local Authorities should make good and practical use of 
the powers they possess. Inspection should be less a 
matter of form, and more of a reality; and all offences 
should be rigorously dealt with. The present conditions 
even, bad as they are, could be much improved if greater 
care were exercised, not only as to the character of the 
houses but also as to that of the persons to whom these 
licences are granted. 

Such action, however, must at the best be unsatisfactory. 
Local Authorities have, as we have already seen, ample powers 
under Part III of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, to enable them to provide proper accommodation, 
and much has already been done with the most satisfac- 
tory results. It has been clearly shown that under proper 
management it is possible to receive a fair percentage 
upon the money invested; and in estimating the financial 
return it is necessary to remember, in addition to the 
actual dividend, the saving of the public money that is 
effected by the improved sanitary conditions, and in the 
application qf the Poor law. 

The Glasgow Corporation under the City Improvement 
Act have erected altogether seven lodging-houses at a 
total cost of £90,000. The first of these houses was 
opened in Portugal Street in October 1879, and cost 
£[5,991, providing in all 308 beds. The nett average 
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anQual income on the capital has been J64 8s. lod, plus i 
p.c. sinking fund. The accommodation provided includes a 
large recreation room, and a small library. Lavatories 
are provided on the ground floor, as well as facilities for 
the washing and drying of clothes. The supervision is 
very strict, and great attention is paid to personal cleanli- 
ness. In Russell Street a lodging house has been provided 
for females, containing 94 beds ; an accommodation which has 
been found to be inadequate. Of the other houses the Clyde 
Street lodging-house is perhaps the best known; it contains 
324 beds and is undoubtedly the best of the seven. It 
has an imposing external appearance, and the internal 
arrangements are very satisfactory . In most of the dormi- 
tories the bunk-bed system has been adopted. Wooden 
partitions form small cabins, with just room to enter and 
undress. The bed is like the berth in a ship's cabin; 
and in each there is an upper and a lower berth, each 
communicating with its own cabin, but walled oft from the 
neighbouring one. The cubic space allotted is about 400 
cubic feet. The price per bed is with one sheet 3-|d., 
and with two sheets 4^d. Ventilation is carefully pro- 
vided for; and the whole building is heated with hot water 
pipes. In each of the lodging-houses a store is provided, 
at which the inmates can procure provisions at current 
prices. 

So great has been the success of these houses, that after 
defraying all working expenses, and allowing 5 p.c. on 
the value of the site, and i p.c. on the total cost for 
depreciation, there is a balance sufficient to yield from 
4 to 4-J per cent, on the outlay. 

In Edinburgh the model Lodging-house Company 
Limited with a capital of J6 10,000 erected a lodging-house 
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in the Grass Market, which is most elegantly fitted up. 
The accommodation is certainly good, and here, as in 
Glasgow, the bunk system has been adopted. The Medical 
Officer of Health has, however, refused to license the 
house, declaring that under the bye-laws authorized by 
the Edinburgh Municipal and Police Act, 1879, the bunk 
system is illegal. Failing to obtain the necessary license 
they have evaded the law, which in Edinburgh defines a 
common lodging-house as "a place where beds are let at 
less than 6d. a night," by simply making the charge b^d. 
a night. There is also another lodging-house in Edinburgh, 
the property of a company, which has paid good dividends 
on the money invested. In this, however, there are defects, 
though the accommodation is much superior to the average 
lodging-house. 

In Leith a Model Lodging-house has recently been 
opened by the Corporation. It has been erected 
under the Town Improvement Scheme, and contains six 
dormitories, each with twenty-eight enclosed beds. 
The premises are heated and ventilated upon the most 
improved methods ; and every attention has been paid to 
the sanitary arrangements of the closets and bathrooms. 
Cooking, dining and reading rooms are provided on the 
basement floor, together with p rovision for the washing and 
drying of clothes. 

The Huddersfield Corporation, under the Labouring 
Classes Lodging-houses Act of 1851, erected a model 
lodging-house with accommodation for males, females and 
married couples, and containing a mechanics' home. It 
was further extended in 1878. The total cost up to 
1890 amounted to J66392. In the year ending March 
31st 1890, the expenditure amounted to J61072, but 
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JB214 of this sum was absorbed by re-drainage and the 
replacing of the closets of old type by more modem 
ones. The income was JB979, which would have allowed 
a profit of £121 but for the exceptional expenditure, or 
about 2 p.c. on the invested capital. Though not a very 
ambitious effort, it has nevertheless been the means of 
improving the condition of the common lodging-houses 
generally, the owners finding it necessary to effect im- 
provements in order to compete with the Corporation 
house. 

The London County Council have provided an excellent 
lodging-house in Parker Street, Drury Lane. It will 
accommodate 320 persons, at a charge of 6d. a night* 
Excellent provision for cooking, washing of clothes, and 
bathing has been provided. 

There are several other Model Lodging-l^ouses in the 
Metropolis, which have been erected by public companies 
or private individuals. Lord Radstock with several friends 
opened in 1887 and 1890 two lodging-houses in White- 
chapel, the first accommodating 500 persons. These are 
known as the Victoria Homes, and have been financially 
very successful. The profits are devoted to further 
extension of the work. These houses contain a large 
number of separate, single-bedded, small rooms, public 
dining rooms, separate dining and coffee rooms, smoking 
rooms, lavatories, baths, and hair-dressing room. The 
prices vary from 4d. to gd. a night, according to the 
accommodation. Complete arrangements are made for the 
supply at reasonable charges of good wholesome food; 

*Tlie charge per night was originally 5d.; the extra penny has been 
added to raise the profit to 3 p.c. Under the original charge the 
house only paid if p.c. 
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for 8d. a day, in addition to the bed- charge, a man can 
live well; for i/- a day he can have all that he could 
desire. Everything that is possible is done to unite a 
maximum of comfort with a minimum of cost to the lodgers. 
Lord Rowton has erected at Vauxhall a most elaborate 
building, which is probably one of the finest lodging-houses 
in existence. The total cost of the building was ^2 5,000, 
but it must be remembered that the whole of the work 
has been done in the best possible style. The furnishing 
of each bedroom has cost about ^3. The external 
appearance of the house is very striking, and the archi- 
tects are to be congratulated upon their work. It affords ac- 
commodation for 470 men. On the ground-floor are provided, 
dining-room, smoking room, barber's shop and lavatories. 
In the dining room a bar is provided from which food of 
an excellent quality may be obtained at the lowest possible 
prices. The lavatory accommodation is excellent, for the 
sum of one penny an inmate can obtain a towel, a piece 
of soap, and the luxury of a hot or cold bath. A large 
•reading room on the first floor is furnished with a varied 
collection of volumes. The cubicles are situated on the 
three upper floors; and in each there is a bedstead with 
wire-woven mattress, a hair mattress, a hair pillow, good 
bedclothes and a chair. Each dormitory is 10 feet high ; 
the height of the partition walls separating the cubicles is 
about 6^ feet. The cubic air-space allowed for each 
person on the first floor is 455 cubic feet; on the second 
floor 441 cubic feet; while on the third floor where the 
ceiling is only 9 feet high 380 cubic feet of air-space is 
provided. The whole of the sanitary arrangements have 
been carried out with the strictest attention to detail, and 
leave nothing to be desired. The house is undoubtedly 
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one of the best in existence, and it is not surprising that 
its many advantages should have been readily appreciated 
by those for whom it is intended. This house is paying 
6 p.c. 

The Corporation of Salford have erected a lodging-house in 
Bloom Street (figs. XI, XII and XIII) to accommodate about 
300 persons. The site was sold by the ImprovementScheme 
Committee to the Health Committee for a sum of J6 1550. The 
buildings consist of two main blocks, each five storeys high, 
separated by a one-storeyed entrance hall. The entrance hall 
is 30 feet wide and 36 feet long, roofed with Duroline. Of- 
fices for the use of the Managers are situated on either side of 
the main door. On the left side of the hall is situated 
the day room, 71 feet by 31 feet and 14 feet high; opening 
out of this room is the locker room, each locker bearing 
a nimiber corresponding with the number of a cubicle in 
the dormitory. To the right of the entrance hall is the 
dining room, 48 feet by 31 feet, provided with grills and 
cooking ranges. The grocery shop, scullery, crockery store 
and kitchen are all in connection with this room. The 
kitchen is well provided with all necessary appliances of 
the most modem type. Attendants in charge of the crockery 
store and scullery provide the lodgers with a varied assortment 
of crockery made of enamelled steel. Passing through the 
hall to the rear of the block, a range of one storey buildings 
contain the lavatories, baths, conveniences and laundries. 
The arrangements here are complete, and every facility is 
provided to aid the personal cleanliness of the inmates. 
Above the ground floor the plan of the building resolves 
itself into two main blocks, with a connecting landing and 
staircase, the conveniences being detached on the pavilion 
system. The height of each storey is 12 feet, ^nd the six 
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dormitories provide accommodation for 285 lodgers. The 
cubic space for each lodger is nearly 600 cubic feet, just 
twice the amount ordinarily allowed. The cubicle divisions 
are of sheet steel ; and each cubicle is fitted with a spring 
mattress, a flock bed, blankets, sheets and quilt In addition 
there are provided a chair, a locked box, a small mirror, 
and a comb. The whole building is as far as possible 
fire-proof, and an external iron fire-escape staircase has 
been provided for each dormitory. A small detached 
house has been erected for the Manager. The building 
cost ^11,000 and the furnishings J62300; which together 
with the price of the site makes a total cost of ^14,850. 
So far as can be ascertained the house has been a great 
success; since the first fortnight every bed has been occu- 
pied, at a charge of 4d. per night, or 2/- per week. The 
house has recently been inspected by a Local Government 
Board official who has described it as the best model 
lodging-house he has seen. 

Many other towns have erected similar houses, or are 
at present doing so. Every town should possess such 
accommodation, more especially as a good percentage may 
be expected for the money thus invested. It must be 
remembered, however, that the class of house we have 
described is only within the reach of a certain section, 
and that cheaper accommodation must be provided for 
those in less fortunate circumstances. 

The existing houses with careful alteration and improve- 
ment might provide for this class, though probably less 
elaborate buildings would, with careful management, make 
a fair return on the capital. 

It is also important that houses should be erected 
for the use of single women. This has already been 
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done in Glasgow, and has been found to answer admir- 
ably. One of the greatest difficulties in connection with 
lodging houses, is due to the indiscriminate mixing of 
the sexes. With such provision, the dangers and disad- 
vantages of the present system would be greatly reduced. 

With regard to the requirements to be observed in the 
construction of these houses, the descriptions we have 
given of the best existing 'models' will suggest what is 
necessary. It is paiiicularly desirable that the standard 
of cubic capacity per inmate should be raised, the present 
requirements in this respect being altogether inadequate. 

It is sometimes objected that model lodging-houses are 
not popular with the classes for whom they are intended 
by reason of the strict regulations which are enforced. But 
the success of the existing houses undoubtedly shows that 
this cannot be so, save perhaps amongst those who find 
obedience to any law irksome, and whose lives are care- 
less and dissolute. 
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CHAPTER XII 
DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 

Damp Prevention^ Lightingy Ventilation^ Drainage^ ^c. 

The details of building construction are undoubtedly 
better studied from any of the works which especially 
deal with this subject, and it is not desirable to attempt, 
within the limits at our disposal, to deal with more 
than those points of special importance which parti- 
cularly affect those classes of property, with which we 
are now concerned. In an Appendix will be foimd a list 
of works, some of which treat of these matters in a po- 
pular manner, and which, without entering into difficult 
technical details, will be found to convey a fund of informa- 
tion, which will readily be comprehended even By those 
who have no previous knowledge of these matters. 

The great point after all, and to this we have already 
referred, is that every care should be taken to secure 
the best possible materials, and that they should be used 
to the best advantage. Without such care model dwell- 
ings will indeed be models only in name, and little if 
at all better than those they are intended to replace. 
All the advantages of careful designing may be utterly 
lost if equal care be not taken in the construction. This 
truth cannot be too frequently reiterated, and as has been 

X13 8 
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already suggested it is particularly desirable that building 
regulations should be carefully revised and increased 
powers obtained to compel builders to use greater care 
in the construction of all dwelling houses. It is indeed 
to be feared that even the powers at present possessed 
by Authorities are not sufficiently enforced, and that 
inspection during the process of erection is in many 
cases little better than a farce. 

One of the greatest dangers to health arises from damp- 
ness of the dwelling. Various forms of lung diseases, 
rheumatism, and the like are peculiarly associated with damp- 
ness of the soil under the house. In the case of dwell- 
ings erected on "made ground", where the level has 
been raised by refuse which usuaUy contains a large 
proportion of organic matter, the exhalations arising 
from the gradual decomposition which takes place, may, 
if not prevented, enter the house and seriously affect the 
health of the inmates. To protect against these dangers 
is one of the first duties of the builder, and one too often 
neglected. The whole of the site should be carefully 
drained, and the removal of water thus provided for. In 
the case of ** made groimd " some years should be allowed 
to elapse before erecting any dwellings thereon, but even 
then such sites are not desirable. In addition to these 
precautions, the whole area on which the house stands 
should be careftilly "sealed", ue, covering it over with 
a thick layer of some impermeable substance. The 
best material for this purpose is cement concrete at 
least six inches thick. In order to prevent moisture 
rising from the foundations, every house should have at 
least one damp-proof course built in the walls a short 
distance above the level of the ground. These damp* 
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courses may be made of asphalte, stoneware, or of slates 
embedded in concrete. By these means the dangers we 
have mentioned may be effectually prevented. 

It has been well said that windows are too frequently 
treated as a part of an architectural scheme, rather than 
for the practical purposes of lighting. Every room should 
be well lighted, and this will be accomplished by con- 
structing windows of sufficient size, care being taken to 
allow for any obstruction caused by surrounding objects. 
All passages and staircases should be exceptionally treated 
in this respect. It has been well said that "dark comers 
are invariably dirty corners ". The value of sunlight to the 
human economy cannot be over-estimated, and it behoves us 
to see that our dwellings are not inefficient in this respect 

Equally important is the question of ventilation, which 
in the houses of the poorer classes should be as perfect 
as possible. So frequently do we find a total disregard 
to the value of a good supply of firesh, wholesome air, that 
it is^ extremely desirable by whatever means possible 
there should be disseminated the knowledge of how best 
to maintain the same, and the dangers to be incurred by 
neglect. Anyone who is familiar with the houses of the 
poor knows the feeling that is experienced on entering 
one of their ill-ventilated tenements, and the unpleasant 
effects of even a short visit under such conditions. It is 
not to be wondered at that the effect upon the health of the 
people is so terribly manifest, and the disastrous r^ults 
to their vigour and constitutions so readily apparent 
With proper ventilation many of the existing houses could 
be rendered tolerably useful, the deficiency of cubic air- 
space being to some extent counterbalanced by the firequent 
changing of the air. It is important as far as possible 
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to place the regulation of the ventilation beyond the con- 
trol of the tenant, as it is well known that the poorer 
classes are exceedingly prone to shut out the air, not 
merely by keeping the windows tightly closed, but even 
by blocking the chimneys and covering up the fireplaces. 
Deficient heating is largely responsible for this, fuel being 
saved at the expense of fresh air. It has been suggested 
to heat the rooms in the model dwellings for the poorest 
classes with hot-water pipes, and thus to some extent 
obviate the difficulty. Whatever methods may be adopted 
to promote ventilation, no opportimity should be lost of 
instilling into the minds of the people the value of such 
provisions, and the dangers arising from their abuse. A 
large variety of appliances have been designed for the 
purposes of ventilation, some of an extremely simple 
nature, while others are more elaborate. An extremely 
interesting description of the most useful apparatus will 
be found in the works to which we refer. Some provide 
for the admission of fresh air, others for the extraction 
of the impure, while in many very useful forms these 
two processes are combined. Whatever system may 
be adopted it is important that they should be regu- 
larly inspected in order to ascertain whether they are 
acting properly, and the tenants instructed to abstain from 
any improper usage whereby their efficiency might be 
destroyed. 

Without special appliances two very useful methods of 
facilitating the entrance of pure air may be mentioned. 
In the first, by increasing the height of the lower beading 
of the internal sill to three inches, on raising the lower 
sash air can pass between the sashes and thus enter the 
room above the level of the occupants' heads. At the same 
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time no opening is caused at the level of the sill, thereby 
avoiding any discomfort which might be felt in the way of. 
a draught. In the second, the same object is effected by 
boring holes in a vertical direction through the lower part 
of the frame of the upper sash. These simple and at the 
same time effective methods can be adopted without, 
expense and will be found very useful. 

It has been well said that "good drainage is the basis 
of domestic sanitation". Such being the case, is it not a. 
matter of paramount, importance that every care should be 
taken to ensure the efficiency of every portion of the 
system, more especially as it applies to the dwelling? If 
we consider for a single moment the undoubted connection 
which exists between certain most deadly diseases, such,* 
for instance, as Typhoid Fever and Diphtheria and defective 
drainage, it will be apparent that it is almost impossible 
to overstate the dangers which may arise from neglect in 
this respect. In a singularly interesting work on The. 
Dangers to Health in our Own Houses, Dr. Pridgin Teale 
says that " probably one-third at least of the incidental . 
illness of the kingdom, and some of the fatal results of 
surgical operations in hospitals and private houses, are the . 
direct result of drainage defects, and therefore can be, and. 
ought to be prevented." 

Without entering into detailed descriptions as to the best, 
methods to be adopted to prevent any possibility of danger 
arising from defective arrangements, we would briefly sum- 
marize several points which require strict attention. 

First, save under exceptional conditions no drains should, 
be allowed to exist beneath the house. Where such cannot . 
be avoided they should be embedded in a thick layer of 
concrete. They should be laid as nearly as possible in 
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Straight lines, should not be too large, have an adequate 
fall to promote speedy removal of refuse, and have all 
joints carefully made and absolutely tight. They should 
be ventilated at the highest point by a pipe rising above 
the roof of the house, and should be disconnected from 
the main sewer by a siphon trap with an inspection 
chamber. 

Secondly, all sinks, lavatories, and baths should be 
carefully trapped. 

Thirdly, with regard to water-closet accommodation, three 
points should be carefully attended to. Whatever type 
may be adopted, the mechanism should be as simple as 
possible, by which liability to damage will be diminished ; 
the pan should be self-cleansing; and complete arrangements 
made for the effectual flushing of the basin, and for the 
prevention of waste of water. The necessity of these 
provisions will be readily apparent, when we remember 
that they must be prepared to stand a great amount of 
rough usage, more especially in those dwellings intended 
for the very poor. Whatever care may be taken in the 
provision of perfect sanitary arrangements will be altogether 
lost without co-operation on the part of the tenant. It is 
therefore necessary that defaulting tenants, who abuse 
conveniences, and thus endanger not merely their own 
healths, but it may be the healths of a large number of 
their neighbours, should be severely dealt with. It is 
most essential^ especially in large blocks, that regular 
inspection should be made and periodic flushings of all 
traps seen to. The use of disinfectants will materially 
increase the value of the latter. 

All work in connection with the sanitary arrangements 
of the dwelling should be carefully executed, and subjected 
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to a thorough inspection before allowing tenants to enter. 
Tenants should themselves compel such examination before 
entering upon their tenancy; should they not do so they 
enter at their own risk. In no department may bad 
workmanship be attended by such disastrous results a& 
may ensue either from ignorance or want of care in the 
cairying out of this important part of the construction of 
the dwelling. 

Nothing is more important in the sanitary administration 
of a town, or to the householder than the question of 
the disposal of refuse. This consists for the most part 
of cinders and ashes, but too often various other forms 
of house-refuse are added. The addition of this organic 
matter, more especially in the hot season, materially 
adds to the danger, and may cause abominable nuisances. 
All organic refuse should be burnt, a fact which must 
be impressed not only on the working classes, but on all 
sections of the community. If this were done many of 
the difficulties and dangers in connection with refuse 
disposal would cease to exist. 

It is particularly desirable that the open ashpit system 
should be abolished, it being abundantly proved that such 
is fraught with very considerable danger to health. It 
has more than once been shown that the prevalence of 
Typhoid Fever has been associated with this system, and 
that where different measures have been adopted the 
disease has in a great measure disappeared. By far the 
most satisfactory method is the provision of some portable 
receptacle, which can be frequently cleansed. This should . 
be constructed of galvanized iron, with a handle, and 
perforated to prevent any liquids settling. In some cases 
fixed dustbins are provided ; and where such exist it is- 
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important they should not be fixed inside the dwelling, 
nor against the walls of the house, lest any liquids should 
percolate through. 

All refuse should be removed before 8 o'clock in the 
morning, and care must be taken that none is spilt, and 
that the receptacle is thoroughly cleansed. The London 
County Council have fixed the morning limit at lo o'clock 
for the months March to October, and 12 o'clock noon 
firom November to February. These hours are by no 
means satisfactory, and should be altered. 

What should be done with the refuse when collected is 
a problem which must have considerable interest to Local 
Authorities. The wholesale destruction of the collected 
matter is not to be desired, and in order to meet this 
many forms of Dust Destructors have been designed. The 
idea is in every case the same; first, that the heat 
produced may be utilized to some good end ; and secondly, 
that the residue of ash and clinker may be disposed of 
at a price varying from 6d. to 3/- a ton. Many 
Municipal Authorities have adopted one form or another 
of these Destructors with considerable success. Certain 
it is that their experience warrants further developments, 
and much may yet be expected in this direction. 

All that has been said concerning the duty of the 
tenants in the matter of sanitary conveniences applies 
equally strongly in the present case. Not only should 
they assist the Local Authority in carrying out the provisions 
of the bye-laws dealing with this matter, but they should not, 
as is often done, dispose of the refuse otherwise than in the 
properly constructed receptacle. I have known empty 
rooms used for this purpose, while passages and staircases, 
especially if badly lighted, are often defiled in this way. 
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It is also important that Local Authorities should avail 
themselves of their power to prevent deposits of filth on 
the pavement and street grates. At the same time it 
must be remembered that too often no other provi- 
sion is made, or some imsuitable receptacle is supplied 
by the tenant. In an Appendix will be found some 
suggestions as to construction of Block Dwellings, dealing 
more particularly with these features which require special 
treatment 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PUBLIC TRUSTS AND COMPANIES 

In reviewing the work of Public Trusts and Limited Com- 
panies, the point we are anxious to drive home is the 
fact, that in the erection of Model Dwellings for the working 
class population a profitable investment for capital can be 
secured. In many ways Local Authorities are incurring 
such expenditure over public works, and the rates gener- 
ally are increasing so steadily, that we must hesitate before 
placing additional burdens upon the already overburdened 
ratepayer. It is perfectly true that many Corporations 
have spent and are expending vast sums over improvement 
schemes, which will in after years no doubt recoup them 
for the money thus invested, but at the same time we 
must remember that the great obstacle to all such action 
is the indifference, if not actual hostility, on the part of 
those on whom the burden of rates must fall. At the 
best such corporate action is slow; the great lever of 
public opinion is but slowly moved. Therefore it is most 
desirable that wherever possible, independent action should 
be taken. We hear much to-day of unprofitable invest- 
ments, and the diflBculty in securing an outlet for capital; 
but in the provision of dwellings for the people, not only 
can a substantial profit be made, but a lasting boon 
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conferred on thousands of our fellow-creatures. That this 
has been mo^t profitably carried out will be seen from a 
consideration of the work of various existing companies, 
and it is almost universally admitted that they have proved 
more successful in this work than public Authorities and 
certainly more so than Public Trusts. Probably this is 
mainly due to the sound commercial principle on which 
they work— the provision of healthy dwellings and such 
reasonable accommodation and comforts as are consistent 
with strict economy and remunerative returns. 

Before passing on to consider the work of limited com- 
panies, we must mention two Public Trusts: the Peabody 
Donation Fund and the Guinness Trust. 

The Peabody Donation. Fund was established by 
Mr. Peabody in 1862, -and the total sum provided by that 
gentleman amounted to £500,000. To this has been 
added £640,904 6s. iid., the rent and interest received, so 
that on December 31st 1894 the total Fund amounted to 
£1,140,904 6s. I id., or, speaking roughly, the Fund has dou- 
bled itself in thirty years. The net gain for the year 1894 
was £29,995 7s- 7d., a slight decrease on the previous year, 
attributable to the increase in the rates. The properties 
owned by the Fund include altogether some seventeen 
groups of buildings, a new block in Stamford Street having 
been lately opened. They comprise 11,261 rooms, besides 
bathrooms, laundries and lavatories. These rooms com- 
prise 5073 separate tenements:— 75 of four rooms; 1783 
of three rooms; 2397 of two rooms; and 818 of one room. 
Since the end of the year, 48 additional dwellings, con- 
taining 110 rooms, have been occupied; bringing the total 
to 51 2 1 dwellings, containing 11,371 rooms. These dwell- 
ings are occupied by 19,918 persons. The average weekly 
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earnings of the head of each family was J6i 3s. 5d. 
The average rent of each dwelling was 4/9^ per week, 
and of each room 2/1 f. The rent in every case includes 
free, use of water, scullery, laimdry and bathroom. The 
vital statistics of these dwellings are important, and have 
been carefully checked and confirmed at the CJeneral 
Register Office. The birth-rate for the year was 36*3 
per 1000, or 6*3 per 1000 above that of all London for 
the same period. The death-rate, including 49 deaths in 
public institutions of inhabitants removed from these 
buildings was 157 per 1000, or 2*0 per 1000 lower than 
the average for all London. The infant mortality was 
I02'i in each 1000 births, or 4*14 below that of London. 
These figures bear eloquent testimony to the healthy 
nature of the dwellings provided. Objection has been 
taken to the work of this Fund on the ground that the 
intentions of the founder have not been carried out, and 
that the benefits of the Fund are enjoyed by a class for 
whom they were not originally intended. In the report 
for the year 1881 the Trustees deal with these objections, 
and quote the words of the late Mr. Peabody himself in 
support of their action. As the report says, "it is clear 
that Mr. Peabody fully understood and personally sanctioned 
the two leading principles on which his Fund has, since 
its origin, been administered. First, that the buildings 
shall be occupied by tenants of the working classes, paying 
a reasonable rent; second, that the income thus obtained 
shall be applied to the construction from time to time of 
fresh buildings similar to those already existing, so that 
the operation of the Fund may admit of indefinite though 
gradual extension." While admitting that they have carried 
out the intentions of the generous Founder of the Fund, 
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we are in no wise speaking depreciatingly of the work, 
when we express the wish that such bequests were used 
to provide for that section of the poorer classes, whose 
incomes will not allow them to pay the increased rentsil 
that must be charged for better dwellings, and the housing of 
whom is really the pressing problem. In the administration 
of these buildings very stringent rules are enforced, which, 
however, do not appear to interfere with their popularity. 
The Guinness Trust was founded in 1889 by Sir 
E. C. Guinness (Lord Iveagh), who gave the sum of 
JB200,ooo for the purpose of erecting dwellings for the 
working classes in London, and a sum of ^50,000 to be 
used for the same purpose in Dublin. The London Fund 
has been further increased by the sum of ^25,000, given 
by the Goldsmiths' Company in 1893, and at the end 
of 1894, with the addition of the income from rents and 
investments amounted to £260,641 19s. 8d. When the 
buildings in course of erection on the Vauxhall Square site, 
and in Page's Walk, Bermondsey, are completed, the total 
number will be six, providing 1879 separate dwellings, 
containing 3746 rooms, besides laundries, coster's sheds, etc. 
These dwellings are provided with baths, and for the use 
of the tenants boiling water is supplied from urns night 
and morning for making tea, as well as a constant hot- 
water supply for washing purposes. The club or common 
rooms are well supplied with papers, books, games, etc. 
On December 31st 1894, 5135 persons were living in the 
Trust Buildings. The average weekly earnings of each family 
were 19/5. The average weekly rent of each dwelling was 
4/i-i, and of each room 2/i-J. This includes chimney- 
sweeping, and the use of Venetian blinds, common room, 
baths, and hot-water supply. 
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The Dublin Fund, with the addition of rents and invest- 
ments, now amounts to ^657,415 os. 2d. Two buildings have 
been erected in Thomas Court and Kevin Street ; the 
former containing 118 tenements comprising 133 rooms, 
and the latter 116 tenements with a total number of 221 
rooms. At the end of 1894 there were 343 persons living 
in the Thomas Street block, and the Kevin Street buildings 
are now fully occupied. The average weekly earnings of 
each family was 14/7. The average weekly rent per dwell- 
ing was 2/-, and of each room i/gf . 

The East End Dwellings Company Limited was 
founded in 1884 with a nominal capital of ^200,000. The 
aim in view was the provision of dwellings for the poorest 
classes, and this has really been done. The proper- 
ties of this Company comprise some eight buildings, in 
addition to which there are three new blocks in course 
of erection near King's Cross, which will be ready for 
occupation during the present year. The rents, in the Kather- 
ine Buildings, vary from 1/6 to 4/- or 5/- per dwelling. 
In the Lolesworth Buildings, Whitechapel, the rents vary 
from 1/6 to 2/6. The profit for the year ending February 
1895 was JG6962 19s. 3d., which with the balance brought 
forward from 1893 makes a total of .£7640 17s. id. available 
for dividend. Out of this the Directors have carried J61024 
to a Reserve Fund, which now amounts to JB2500. Divi- 
dends have been declared at the rate of 4 p.c. per annum 
on Preference Shares, and 5 p.c. per annum on Ordinary 
Shares for the half year ending Dec. 31st 1894. These 
with the interim dividends at the same rate already paidj 
and after payment of Directors and Auditors fees, leave a 
balance of ^741 8s. 9d. to be carried forward to the credit 
of the next account. 
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The Metropolitan Association For Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes own altogether 
fourteen properties, of which probably the best known are 
the Farringdon Buildings and the Gatliflf Buildings. This 
Association, in addition to block dwellings, own suburban 
estates of detached cottages, which are let at a low rental, as 
compared with the general rule in London. The rents 
vary from 2/6 to q/6, no attempt being made to deal 
with the very poor classes. Though it has been shown that 
this company have housed about 1200 persons to the acre, 
yet the vital statistics are extremely satisfactory. The 
death-rate, including 18 deaths in hospitals, was 15*37 per 
1000, as against 21*3 per 1000 for the Metropolis. As 
regards the infant mortality, the deaths of children under 
12 months were at the rate of 118 per 1000 births in these 
dwellings, and in the entire Metropolis the rate was 164 
per 1000 births. These figures show very clearly that 
despite the density of population, the conditions are such 
as to be very favourable to the health of the tenants. 
Financially this Association has been uniformly successful. 
Last year a dividend of 4-J p.c. was declared, and the 
profit on each building for the year varied from 6^ p.c. 
to 2-J p.c. The lower rate of profit in the case of the 
Gatliflf Buildings was due to heavy expenditure over 
structural and sanitary alterations. 

The South London Dwellings Company Limited has 
an authorized capital of ^635,000, of which .£31,300 was 
paid up at the end of 1893. For that year the balance, after 
pa)dng all expenses was ^1486 17s. od. out of which a divi- 
dend of 4 p.c. (free of income tax) was paid, leaving 
J6234 17s. od. to be carried forward. These dwellings are 
under the able management of Miss Cons, to whom much 
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of the success is due. The earnings of the tenants vary 
from i8/- to 25/-, preference being given to those of the 
poorer classes. A bonus is given to tenants for regular 
and punctual payment of rent, which amounted for the 
year to JB36 12s. 3d. The rents vary from 5/6 for two 
rooms to 11/- for four rooms. A few single rooms are 
provided at rentals from 2/6 to 4/-. 

The Improved Industrial Dwellings Company Lim- 
ited had a capital of j650o,ooo Stock and JB 105,000 
deferred Shares of £1, all fully paid up. Under the 
chairmanship of Sir Sidney Waterlow, this company has 
been extremely successful, 5 p.c. dividend having been 
regularly paid on the invested capital. The freehold estates 
of the company consist of fourteen blocks in various parts 
of London. These comprise, 18 six-room tenements, 59 
five-room tenements, 493 four-room tenements, 1501 three- 
room tenements, 239 two-room tenements, 28 single-room 
tenements, 20 shops and 32 workshops. The leasehold 
estates consist of 29 buildings, and comprise 26 six-room 
tenements, 320 five-room tenements, 1676 four-room 
tenements, 2944 three-room tenements, 374 two-room 
tenements, 28 single-rooms,, 117 shops and 45 workshops. 
The total nimiber of dwellings and shops under the control 
of the company is 6281 for the accommodation of about 
31,000 persons. The average weekly earnings of the 
tenants is 28/-, from which it will be seen that the company 
does not profess to deal with the poorest classes. For 
the twelve months ending December 1894 the average 
death-rate was only 9-67 per 1000, and of these 3*56 were 
infants under one year of age. For the Metropolis the 
death-rate was 19*4 per 1000 in the corresponding period. 
These figures are particularly interesting when we remember 
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that the density of the population in the Company's estates 
average 727 persons to the acre, that in the Metropolis 
being 58 per acre. The buildings are known generally as 
"The Waterlow Buildings" and are scattered all over the 
Metropolis. They are well maintained, and strict super?* 
vision of the tenants is provided for. The average rent 
per room is 2/if a week, all rents being paid in advance. 

The Artizans*, Labourers' and General Dwellings 
Company Limited was commenced with a nominal capital 
of j6250,ooo; at the end of December 1894 it amounted 
to no less than j62,205,8io, whilst the Reserve Fund 
totalled ^6134,298. The properties of the Company are 
very extensive, and include the Shaftesbury Park Estate, 
Battersea; the Queen's Park Estate, Harrow Road; the 
Noel Park Estate, -Wood Green; and the Lingham Court 
Estate, Streatham. In addition to these estates, the com- 
pany owns ten very excellent blocks, in various other 
parts of London. 

The Shaftesbury Park Estate consists of 42^ acres, 
39 shops, 1,136 single rooms, 32 double houses, and one 
block of 22 tenements are provided. The gross income 
for 1894 was j625,702 13s. 8d. The irrecoverable arrears 
of rents were only J615 i8s. od. 

The Queen's Park Estate consists of 76 acres ; there are 
116 shops, 2073 single houses, 108 double houses and z, 
public hall. The gross income was ^659,745 8s. 6d.; the 
irrecoverable arrears of rent amounting to £56 19s. 6d, 

The Noel Park estate of 100 acres, comprises 75 shops, 

1056 single houses, 174 double houses, and 25 purchased 

" shops and houses, covering in all about half the area. The 

rental for the year amounted to ^632,223 8s. iid. There 

is no doubt that this estate will be yet further developed, 
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more especially when the extensions at the Liverpool Street 
terminus of the Great Eastern Railway are completed, 
and additional cheap trains are provided. 

The Lingham Court Estate of 66 acres is also rapidly 
being completed, and a large additional revenue there- 
from will no doubt result. 

All these estates have been most carefully laid out, 
model villages having in every instance been created. 
They certainly mark quite a distinctive feature in estate 
development. 

The block buildings comprise 155 shops, 1467 tenements 
and 3495 rooms. The rents are based on an average of 
2/6 per room, 7/- being charged for the three room tenements. 
This includes the use of bath, laundry, etc. The total 
sum of rentals for the year amounted to ^632,41 7 12s. 8d. 

This company receives money on deposit from the 
tenants, at the yearly rate of 2^ p.c. interest. The 
amount on deposit at the end of the year amounted to 
j6ioi,567 8s. 7d. 

The yearly dividend on the preference shares amounts 
to 44 per cent. ; on the ordinary shares 5 per cent, is 
paid, in both instances free of income-tax. 

The Company owns property in Manchester, Liverpool^ 
Birmingham and Gosport, though we believe that they are 
endeavouring to dispbse of these provincial properties, if 
they have not already done so. 

The Victoria Dwellings Association Limited own several 
large blocks of buildings, which have been very siiccessftil. 
Amongst other agencies at work in the Metropolis pro- 
viding accommodation for the working classes may be men- 
tioned: the Marylebone Association for improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes; the National "Dwell- 
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ings Society Limited; Miss Sharpens Lever Street Buildings; 
the Strand Buildings Company; the Corporation of tiie 
City of London; the Columbia Square Model Dwellings; 
the Incorporated Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes; Miss Martineau's Bell Street Build* 
ings; the Misses Shaen's Dwellings; and many other 
similar associations. . . . / ^ 

In the provinces, a few companies have done good 
work, and proved financially successfiiL It is difficult, 
however, to imderstand why so little has been done in this 
direction. That a good profit can be obtained is oertam^ 
more especially when we remember the tmiform success 
of the various Metropolitan companies, which have had 
special difficulties to contend with, such indeed as wiU 
not readily be encountered elsewhere. We cannot re&ain 
from expressing the hope, that by the action of public^ 
minded men fiuther extensions of this nature will be made, 
which will not merely prove profitable to the investors, 
but confer innumerable and lasting benefits upon the 
ivorking classes of the country. 
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OPEN SPACES 

The late Mr. C. H. Pearson in his work on "Na.tional 
Life and Character" dealing with the evils of town life, 
sums up in an eloquent paragraph one side of the question 
which we are apt to overlook. " The dweller in a great 
city," he says, " is .tending more and more to become a 
very small piart of a very vast machine. It is not only 
that his daily work is less varied and makes less demands 
on resource and fertility of expedient than it did, but his 
whole horizon is narrowed. Put, on the one hand, the 
elevating influence of the State school, which has taken 
him through a primary reader series, and add, it may be, 
an occasional visit to the museum; and assume, on the 
other hand, what is becoming more and more a fact, 
that the artizan's daily walk from the house to the factory 
represents his knowledge of God*s earth ; that he has never 
wandered by the seaside, or in the woods; knows nothing 
such as village children know of life in the hedges and 
the farm-yard ; never sees the dawn whiten and flush over 
heather, or has looked up at the stars except through 
^n intervening veil of smoke and fog. Does any man 
dream that an excursion train, with its riotous mirth and 
luncheon baskets, and a few hours freedom to stand on 
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a pier or stroll through the streets of a country town can 
compensate to millions of human beings for nature quite 
shut out ? What kind of children will those be who grow 
up where the best sanitary laws have restricted the inter- 
course with animals even more than iis now customary 
in towns; who have never picked buttercups and daisies, 
who read in poems of the song of birds that they cannot 
hear, and of a beau^ in the seasons which they only 
know by vicissitudes of hot and cold? Will not their 
eyes be dimmed for all sights but those which a shop 
window can afford? and will not their minds be the 
poorer by many bright memories which their mothers had ? " 
To this * shutting out of nature' must be traced much 
of the depravity which exists amongst these classes. Is 
it to be wondered that under the conditions to be found 
in every slum, men's finer feelings should become blunted,, 
and all love of beauty and of order finally disappear? 
Is it to be wondered that the women on whom so much 
of the burden falls should sink below the level of all 
womanly instinct and seldom rise to hdghts of wifely 
tesponsibility? Is it, above all, to be wondered at that 
the children, despite all the care expended on them, 
should become in tiini' that which their Others and mothers 
were before them? Disastrous as this order of afi^irs is 
to the health and vigour of the people, the effect upon 
their character and lives is not one whit less serious*. 
What the tesult as regards the former amounts to we 
have already seen, the latter cannot be measured by 
statistics or coihpassed by the recital of facts. Only those 
whose lives are spent amongst the close-packed masses of 
our slmns know to what extent home life has become an 
impossibility to the toiling masses of the community. 
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We have already discussed the advantages and disr 
advantages of the decentralization and diffusion of the 
population of our laige centres, and have reluctantly been 
forced to the conclusion that there is but little chance 
of any great practical result therefrom. There remains to us, 
however, the daty of rendeipi^/tisQ eadsting conditions at 
least tolerable, and of striying tolddsomething to brighten 
ihe lives, to stimulate the minds, and to stir the emotions 
of those who must still remain dwellers in our large 
towns and cities. 

In dealing with the question of re-housing, we have 
laid great stress upon the provision of adequate space 
round the dwellings, and have pointed out the dangers 
of neglecty and the necessity for exceptional treatment in 
the case of large buildings in thickly populated districts. 
Such will reduce as nearly as possible to a minimum the 
danger to health, but cannot be supposed ta compeni&te 
for the loss of nature's charms. 

Much has already been done to provide open spaces 
for the recreation of the people, and it is in this way we 
may hope to supply, in. some degree at least, the want 
we have defined. . 

: Many Acts of faritament exist by which Local Authorities 
are enabled to cany FOut^siBdh improvements. For the 
Metropolis, the Open Spaces: Act of 1877 with the Amend- 
ment Acts of 1881 and 1890,^ the Disused Burial Groimds 
Act of 1884 ^^ i^ amendments, and the London' 
Goimcil (General Powers) Act of 1890 contain ampler 
powers for dealing with all matters relating to the provision 
and maintenance of open spaces. By the Open Spaces Act, 
1887, the provisions of the former Acts were extended to 
the sanitary districts throughout England, Wales, and Ireland, 
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Under these enactments good work has been accom- 
plished, though had not the action of Local Authorities 
been supplemented by the generosity of private individuals, 
the sum total must have appeared very small. 

One shudders to think what must have been the con* 
ditions of life in our large towns and cities were it not for 
these open breathing spaces, which have, in one way or 
another, been provided for the health and recreation of 
the people; and nowhere is this feeling so deeply roused 
as in the Metropolis. Whatever yet remains to be accom- 
plished in this direction, no one will deny the inexpres- 
sible feeling of delight and relief, when one exchanges the 
din and turmoil of the dty's strife for the quiet and 
charm of many an old-time square or burial-groimd. 

London is indeed richly provided in this respect, and 
the good work accomplished by the older authorities is 
still farther being extended imder the County Council, 
which has already provided several notable additions, and 
is yet engaged on further extensions. 

Much also has been accomplished by volimteer effort 
on the part of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 
under the direction of the Earl of Meath and Mrs. Basil 
Holmes. This Association, since its establishment in 1882, 
has laid out or assisted in laying out many gardens and 
play-grounds for the use of the public; has given grants, 
for seats for use in streets or open spaces; has secured 
the opening of the play-grounds belonging to the London 
School Board on Saturdays; has given grants for the 
formation and support of public gymnasia; has planted 
trees or given grants for the purpose in many thorough- 
fares and other sites ; has opposed encroachments on many 
disused burial grounds, commons and open spaces; and 
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has in many other ways assisted in the formation and 
preservation of many useful recreation grounds. The ad- 
vantages of such an association cannot be estimated, and 
the value of their work to the dwellers in the Metropolis 
cannot be too highly appreciated. 

In provincial towns, principally through the generosity 
of private benefactors, public parks and recreation grounds 
have done much to preserve the health and vigour of the 
people, and to counteract the lowering influences of town-life* 
- In the country districts, operations have been princi- 
pally directed towards the defence of rights to village 
greens and common lands. As a rule the nobility are very 
freely disposed to allow the privilege of inspecting their 
domains, and in this way all the principal 'show places' 
of the country are open to the pleasure and instruction 
of the people. 

Undoubtedly the greatest problem in connection with 
the provision of open spaces is to be found in the fact, 
that where such are most needed — in the overcrowded 
slums and older portions of our towns and cities — is pre- 
cisely where the greatest difficulty in providing them is 
encoimtered. We aire apt to thmk that by the opening 
of parks and recreation grounds in the butlyiiig districts, 
we have done all that is required, altogether forgetting 
the fact that there are many who will only on very special 
occasions be able to avail themselves of their advantages. 
What is wanted is that right down in our slums we should 
try to construct breathing spaces, where, however small, 
the green turf and bright flowers, the shady trees and 
splash of water, may re-awaken in the slum-dweller memories 
that have long been lost 'mid the dirt and filth, the 
roar and turmoil of his city life. 
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Much may be done by securing for this purpose any 
enclosed or deserted squares, disused graveyards, market 
places, or the remnants of the village green where such 
has become merged in the town. In all these ways the 
difficulty may be more or less overcome ; though the need 
for more definite action is undeniable. In the various 
Improvement Schemes imdertaken under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, the opportunity should 
always be taken to make this provision. We are sometimes 
inclined to think that the obligation to re*house the larger 
proportion of those displaced might with great advantage 
be modified under certain conditions. In their Boundary 
Street Scheme, the London County Council have included 
a large circular open space, which will be suitably laid 
out, with a fountain or band-stand in the centre. From 
this open space the new streets will radiate,- and it is 
desirable that somewhat of the same principle should be 
adopted as a part of other similar schemes. 

In la)dng out these open spaces it is well to bear in 
mind, that in addition to the trimly kept ground, it is 
extremely desirable that due provision should be made for 
play-groimds. Much of the pleasure and certainly much 
of the advantage of our public grounds is lost through 
what we might term over-^regulation. At every step we 
are confronted by the publication of some penally for what 
Is considered the misuse of these privileges; and tieddown 
by law and bye*law, it is small wonder that the youth of 
our cities seem to care ; but little for our well-^trimmed 
parks, and our faultlessly laid out pleasure grounds. It 
is a matter of great satisfaction to find an increasing dis- 
position to provide for the wants of the yoimg people, and 
we must bear in mind that it is on the children of our 
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slums and the dark places of our cities, that the heaviest 
measure of the burden falls. Whatever can be done to 
brighten the lives of the children is so much done towards 
the raising up of a better ordered condition of society. 
As the pressure becomes more intense, and as our towns 
and cities spread fiirther from a centre, so proportionately 
do the grown-up lads find difficulty in the pursuit of those 
games which have always been the delight of our coun* 
trymen. It is gratifying to find the London Coimty 
Council making provision for cricket pitches and football 
grounds on the lands they are devoting to the public 
pleasure. This has been done elsewhere, and should 
wherever possible be still further extended. 

One of the brightest features of continental life are the 
many facilities for the amusement and recreation of the 
people in the public places and gardens. There the artizan 
can sit and enjoy the bright music, smoke his pipe, and 
drink his liquor, while his wife sips her coffee and the 
children play beneath the trees. Here for a while they 
forget the cares of life, and drink in the pure air, to return 
to the squalid court or dimly lit street refreshed and strength- 
ened to begin anew the round of toil. How we necki 
somewhat of this brightening influence, and what an 
incalculable boon to the toiling masses of our people! Is 
it to be wondered at that men seek their pleasure 'mid less 
pleasing surroundings, and that the bars and music-halls 
reap the benefit of hard earned wages ? How little do our 
efforts seem to touch the very classes who most need these 
advantages, and how often do we speak as though they 
cannot appreciate an3rthing beyond their coarse enjoyments ! 
Have we ever thought that this is precisely because we 
have never gone right down amongst them, but rather 
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aimed at making such provisions for their recreation as though 
it was never intended that they should avail themselves 
thereof. Let us provide for them xmder such conditions as 
they are likely to feel at honu^ assured that once raised to a 
perception of something better and brighter, the time will 
come when they will not scruple to avail themselves of 
less accessible, though no doubt more truly enjoyable, 
advantages. 

It is altogether impracticable to advocate the immediate 
re-modelling of our large centres; they have grown up 
ahnost imperceptibly, and often witii but little thought of 
the future. In all new projects, however, it is possible to 
introduce improvements which will have great influence on 
the health and habits of our people. We have already 
seen some of the points which require attention. What 
an incalculable boon to the continental cities, notably 
Paris, are the fine wide open boulevards stretching in 
direct lines through the crowded centres, with their lines 
of waving trees, whose bright foliage dobs so much to relieve 
the dull monotony! It is certain that such works tend to 
a more even distribution of the population, apart from any 
other advantages they may possess. 

In many other ways much that is distasteful in our 
large towns might be reduced to a minimum. Greater 
care in the scavenging would do much to brighten even 
the most unattractive areas, and in this respect we must 
acknowledge ourselves sadly deficient. Side streets are 
too often neglected, or only receive very irregular atten- 
tion, and very often the pavement is of an xmsatisfactory 
nature, the difficulty of cleansing being thereby increased. 
Much of this will no doubt be avoided by improved 
methods of paving, such as tar-asphalte, which can be 
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readily washed down, and has b^en found cheap and durable; 
Much of the dirty condition of our towns is due to the 
smoke nuisance, which, despite every remedial effort, still 
presents an exceedingly difficult problem. 

One other matter has had a very considerable influence 
upon our town life, and must still continue to do so. 
The facilities which have been afforded :by the various 
railway companies for cheap excursions have done:. much 
to supplement the efforts. we have mentioned. Tine, there 
are disadvantages which must seriously weigh against the 
usefulness of such provisions, and the tedium of the 
journey under unfavourable conditions often more than 
counterbalances the otherwise healthy results. Still we 
must applaud and ever assist any movement, whether 
public or private, which has for its object the supply of 
those elements, which must go to make the lives of our 
town-dwellers purer and healthier. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 

We have endeavoured as far as possible faithfully to 
present the many difficulties and obstacles that must be 
encountered in the course of any scheme for the better 
housing of the poorer classes of the community. If we 
have failed to do so, or have appeared unduly to advise 
action on certain lines, it must not be thought that we 
fail to recognize the discrepancies that exist between theory 
and practice in relation to this great question. No one 
who reads catefully the voluminous Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1884, or makes diligent study of the various 
Blue Books, etc., relating to this question, can fail to be 
struck as well by the magnitude of the problem as by 
the diversity of the conflicting interests at stake. Neither 
does it require actual residence in our slums to appre- 
ciate the complexity of the phases presented. Day by 
day fresh experiences drive home to us the reality of 
the need, and awakoi us to a realization of the difficulties 
in the way of any successful effort; in point of fact only 
in proportion as we appreciate the former, does the mag- 
nitude of the latter become known to us. 

In indicating, as we have sought to do, the lines on 
which our action must be moulded, it. must be apparent 
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that there exists a class which little that we have suggested 
can touch, and for whom provisions such as we have advised 
are powerless, save indirectly, to benefit. It is for this portion 
of the community, perhaps more than any other, that some 
new provision must be made, not only in their interest but 
in the interest of the community at large. It is this ** sub* 
merged tenth " that constitutes the problem of social reform- 
ers, not merely with regard to this housing question, but 
in relation to every phase of our social organization. 

We have been careful to avoid all discussion of those 
aspects of the question which belong rather to the politico;* 
social order, and have refrained as far as possible from 
considering the possibilities or practicabilities of socialism 
or any other "ism" that purports to make for a new order 
of society. We have preferred to consider what can be 
done under existing conditions, rather than to occupy our 
attention with what might be accomplished under any new 
social s)rstem. And having done so we are brought face 
to face with the all-absorbing problem, — the housing of 
the residuum. This, perhaps, of all others Is the problem 
of the future, and it is difficult to under-estimate its bearing 
upon the many other social questions of the day. 

We have seen that nearly fifty per cent of the population pay 
from one fourth to one half of the wages earned as rent, whereas 
it is generally conceded that the proportion of rent should 
not be more than one tenth to one seventh of the income. We 
have seen somewhat of the causes of these high rents, and 
it remains for iis to consider, in the light of the rule above 
stated, what provision in the way of better houses will meet 
the requirements of the poorest classes, or rather what 
can be done to meet the possibilities of tiieir incomes? 

The rentis of the model buildings we have described 
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have varied from 2/- to 2/6 per room, rising proportion- 
ately with the number of rooms occupied. It is generally 
conceded that i/io per room is in the Metropolis the lowest 
possible sum at which such accommodation can be provided ; 
in the provinces, however, a further reduction is possible. 
Now, adopting the classification of Mr. Charles Booth, 
and for our purpose we may accept it as correct, we find 
that the two classes, marked by him A and B, and even 
perhaps a third, C, require of us special consideration. 
We have already quoted his statements and figures with 
regard to these classes, and need therefore add but little 
to what has already been stated. Class A requires no 
further comment: their incomes cannot be estimated, and 
despite all efforts to the contrary, we are still unable to 
say exactly how they live. Class B depends upon casual 
earnings of less than 18/- a week, and it is this class which 
Mr; Charles Booth defines as "the crux of the social pi-o- 
blem", and "the drift from other classes'*. The latter 
term is especially applicable, and is essentially true of the 
position which this section occupies in relation to those 
in a higher position. The transition firom one to the 
other, firom the higher to the lower, is so easy, and may 
depend upon so many circumstances beyond the control 
of the people themselves, that we cannot, when dealing 
more especially with claiss B, altogether neglect to consider 
the position of that immediately aboVe it It is well also 
to bear in mind, that this class dannot be represented by 
the term "paupers", but as Mr. Booth suggests they are 
rather the material from which paupers are made, just as 
class A, while not to be confounded with the criminal 
dass of ordinary parlance, is undoubtedly the material 
from which criminals are made. ^ ' 
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It is necessary to our purpose that we should have som^i 
idea as to the average amount of these intermittent eamn 
ings, though imdbubtedly with great difficulty even an 
approximate estimate can be formed. According to the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 1884, the average 
weekly earnings, of costermongers and hawkers, appear to 
be not more than io/- to 12/-; those of the dock labour-? 
ers only average. 8/- to 9/- a week, while the wages of 
labourers, other than those engaged at the docks, are 
estimated to be about 16/- a Week. These figures refer 
to the Metropotis, and appear to be rather above the 
averages elsewhere. From this we see, allowing one tenth 
of the income for rent, that we have a large class whd 
cannot afford more than Qd. to 1/6 a week, and the difficulty 
in dealing with this portion of our population is the 
problem to which btir attention must now be directed. > 

Prdiminary objection may be taken to our estimate of 
the amount available for rent, and it may probably h6 
pointed out that under the old conditions they are; actu^ 
ally paying a higher proportion than we have suggested^ 
To this we would reply that we cannot consider it desir-* 
able that the ratio of rent to income should be greater 
than one tenth; and that it would be well to discriminate 
between the rent charged and the sum actually obtained] 
With regard to the latter point, it is well known that the 
landlords consider themselves fortunate to receive three 
fourths of the amount charged, and in a very large 
proportion of cases do not receive more than one 
half. From our experience of life amongs^t this class of 
the population we are confident that our estimate may 
be taken as accurate. We must admit, however, that the 
provision of model dwellings would probably allow an 
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increased amount to be thus set aside, there being two 
ways at least in which a saving would be brought 
about. In the first place, residence in the old tenement 
houses entails certain expenses upon the tenants, such 
for instance as that for laimdry accommodation; the 
charges paid to the public washhouse would thus be 
available for rent, in those cases where such provision is 
made. Secondly, what is exceedingly important to re- 
member, improved conditions must of necessity have a 
beneficial effect upon the healths of the inmates, thereby 
preventing that continual loss of work to which we have 
already alluded. What these allowances would amount 
to we cannot of course estimate, but it is sufficient for 
our purpose to record the possibility of some amount of 
relief being thus obtained. 

Having dealt with the means at the disposal of these 
portions of the community ip remains for us to con- 
sider how the difficulties herein involved are to be met, 
at the same time bearing in mind the fact that their 
habits and mode of life materially increase the obstacles 
in the way of effective action. 

The remedy suggested by Mr. Charles Booth for the 
difficulties arising in connection with class A is one which 
certainly does not commend itself to us. " Persistent dis- 
persion," he says, "is the policy to be pursued by the 
State in the contest with them, for to scatter them is 
necessarily to place them under better influences. The 
chances for their children, especially, would be better; 
the hereditary taint less inevitable." So far as our experi- 
ence goes, it is the migratory classes with whom we 
have the greatest difficulty, and this fact was most strongly 
expressed by the Royal Commission. We are strongly of 

10 
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th^ opinion that some more positive action is required, 
and that better influences can be made, to operate under 
very much more favourable conditions. 

A very large proportion of this class will probably 
continue to seek their shelter in the lodging-houses. It is 
therefore important to bear in mind that what really is wanted 
is not so much the higher-^priced accommodation, however 
useful such may be in its own sphere, but rather such 
comforts and sanitary surroundings as are compatible with 
a lower rate of charges. No doubt a great deal might 
be done by cheaper model lodging-houses, but it is to a 
better ordered system oT common lodging-houses we must 
trust to relieve the greater portion of this burden. 

Apart from stricter supervision as to the class of house 
used for this purpose, much greater care must be exer- 
cised over the management Three points* especially must 
he provided for. 

1. No "deputy" should be permitted to be in chaige 
of a lodging-house until he or she has satisfied the police 
as to character. 

This is of the greatest importance; as it is usual to 
entrust to the " deputy " the sole charge of these houses, 
thus rendering of none effect the present regulations as to 
the character of the licensee. 

2. No lodging house should be allowed to accommodate 
both men and women, except in the case of married couples. 

3. A register should be kept of the lodgers using the 
house, in which particulars as to name, age, occupation 
and previous addresses should be entered. 

By these means many of the most objectionable features 

of life in the common lodging-houses would be removed. 

As we have already suggested when dealing with the 
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special featxires of Miss Octavia Hill's work, the old 
dwellings may, after careful remodelling, be used to house 
the classes to whom we are now more particularly referring. 
One of the most serious objections to the Block System of 
dwellings is that it is specially favourable to those abuses, 
which are unfortunately so peculiarly associated with the 
habits of the poorer classes. In that section of Mr. Booth's 
work which deals with Blocks, we have presented a picture 
of life under conditions which are most decidedly un- 
attractive, and which show that something more than mere 
supervision is necessary to cope with this difficulty. We 
have noted how Miss Hill aims at the development of a 
higher standard of living amongst these people, and that 
in this direction she has been altogether successful. Re- 
plying to my enquiry as to what has actually been her 
experience after a long period of effort in this way, she 
writes : " The work has gone on steadily increasing for many 
years, and if it has changed in character, it is rather in 
the direction of there being less need to use the old houses 
as training-groimds in which the rougher tenants may be 
brought to a more decent and orderly manner of living, 
and more scope for the judicious management of well- 
planned modem dwellings. This change is being gradually 
brought about by the everywhere rising standard of living 
amongst working people.*' 

Such testimony from so competent an authority must 
necessarily carry great weight, and certainly justifies us in ex- 
pressing the belief that in this way the problem of the housing 
of the residuum loses much of its formidable character. 

Elsewhere we have referred to the objections which have 
been taken to the administration of Funds, such, for instance, 
as the Peabody Donation Fund. Whatever opinion we 
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may have as to the fulfilment of the terms of the bene- 
faction, we cannot ignore the fact that the poorest classes 
have not been able to avail themselves of the admirable 
accommodation provided. Mr. Gatliflf in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission described these Funds as "unfair 
traders", and pointed out the fact that, though many of 
the sites of these buildings had been granted under spe- 
cially favourable terms for the purpose of erecting dwellings 
for the working classes, no great difference existed between 
these rents and those of similar blocks erected by the various 
companies. We are distinctly of the opinion that such 
Funds should undertake the duty of providing for the 
very poorest. If they were content to accept only a small 
percentage for appropriation as a reserve fund, a material 
diminution in the rents would be possible. Private enterprise 
will not meet the case, and recourse must be had to 
philanthropic agencies or the public funds. We cannot but 
express the hope that the Peabody and other similar 
Funds may yet undertake this duty, feeling assured that 
in this way more credit will be done to the mxmificent 
benefactors than by appearing (at least) to enter into com- 
petition with commercial enterprises. 

We have described more or less in de tail the houses in pro- 
cess of erection by the London County Council, intended for 
the use of the poorest classes. It will be interesting to 
watch the working of this scheme, more particularly so far 
as relates to its commercial aspect. In estimating the 
probable result we must remember the special difficulties 
that we have enumerated as affecting such work in the 
Metropolis; and should the result be unsatisfactory as 
regards the return on capital, we should not be discour- 
aged from further action. Should sites be obtained without 
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excessive cost, there is no reason why the rents should 
not be fixed within the reach of the poorest classes. 

The type of building is naturally a matter of consider- 
able difficulty, *• associated dwellings " will probably only meet 
the requirements of a certain proportion of these people. 
It appears desirable that provision should be made for 
something between . the common lodging-house and what is 
called the "artizan's" dwelling. The Glasgow Munici- 
pality, which can certainly claim the highest credit for 
enlightened and spirited action on all matters pertaining 
to this subject, are at present engaged in erecting a Family 
Home, which partakes somewhat of the form we have just 
roughly defined. The building will provide 176 dormi- 
tories, and it is proposed to charge 8d. a night for a room 
large enough for a man or woman with not more than 
three children. It is intended only for the use of widows 
or widowers with families. The children will be fed and 
taken care of during the day for the sum of 1/6 a head 
per week. This is an altogether novel experiment, and 
appears to us in every respect an admirable one, and 
capable of further extension. The Glasgow Corporation 
have no doubt satisfied themselves as to the possibility of 
securing a profit on the invested capital, and cannot be 
too highly praised for thus endeavouring to provide a long- 
felt want. It seems possible that such an arrangement 
might easily be extended for others than the persons above 
mentioned. 

Another problem which must necessarily be dealt 
with in the near future, relates to the cost of demoli- 
tions necessary to the carrying out of any Improvement 
schemes. At present the burden falls entirely upon the 
ratepayers, and this constitutes a serious hindrance to 
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any such work. Stringent as are the terms upon which 
compensation is to be awarded, we have to admit that 
such Schemes involve a very considerable outlay, and any 
additional burdens in the shape of increased rates must 
not be lightly inposed. However much municipalities 
deserve to be called upon to pay for short-sighted legisla- 
tion and defective administration, a. proportion of the 
cost should certainly be borne by the ground landlord, 
through whose action a very large proportion of the exist- 
ing disgraceful conditions have arisen. Reform of the law 
in this respect is certainly desirable. 

We have dealt in preceding chapters with many con- 
siderations that must naturally be considered problems of 
the future. Reform of the building laws, special legisla- 
tion -as to block-dwellings, decided action with regard to 
back-to-back houses, the decentralization and diffusion of 
the population, the provision of facilities for artizans 
becoming the owners of their own houses, these and 
many others we have suggested must in the future call 
for earnest consideration, and in the solution of these 
difficult questions each of us will be called upon to take 
his part. To be able to do so effectively we must be 
familiar with the principles which must guide our action, 
and conversant with the conditions which exist. Without 
this, much of our effort must be misdirected and ill-timed, 
even if not altogether detrimental to the cause at stake. 
Let us endeavour to profit by the mistakes of the past, 
let our work be honest and our intentions true, and we 
may open up a brighter anjd better future to the toiling 
masses of our people. 
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papers will be found— dealing with various phases of this 
question. 

An enormous amount of information is contained in the 
yearly reports and prospectuses of the various Companies 
and Funds, to many of which we have alluded in the 
course of this work. 
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APPENDIX A 

PERCENTAGE OF OVERCROWDING IN THE LARGE 
TOWNS, BASED ON THE LAST CENSUS RETURNS 



Gateshead 



40 per cent. Sheffield 11 percent. 



Newcastle-on-Tyne 35 „ „ 


Liverpool 10 


Sunderland 32 „ „ 


Manchester 8 


Plymouth 26 „ 


Bristol 8 


Halifax 21 „ 


Cardiff 4 


Bradford 20 ., . 


Nottingham 3 


London 19 „ 


Derby 2^ 


Leeds 16 ., 


Leicester 2^ 


Birmingham 14 „ „ 


Portsmouth if 
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THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES ACT, 1890 

The Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890 (53 and 
54 Vict c. 70) amends and consolidates the various Acts 
relating to this subject. All previous Acts are thereby 
repealed, with the exception of: — 

45 and 46 Vict. c. 50. s. Ill Municipal Corporations 
Act 1882 (Sites for workmen's dwellings). 

46 and 47 Vict. c. 60 Labourer's (Ireland) Act 1883. 
48 and 49 Vict. c. 72. ss. 3, 7 to 9, and part of 10. 

Housing of the Working Classes Act 1885. 

48 and 49 Vict. c. 77. Labourer's (Ireland) Act 1885. 

49 and 50 Vict. c. 59. Labourer's (Ireland) Act 1886. 
53 and 54 Vict. c. 16. Working Classes Dwellings Act 1890. 
The Act is divided into seven parts: — 

1. Unhealthy areas. 

2. Unhealthy dwelling-houses. 

3. Working class Lodging-houses. 
. 4. Supplemental. 

5. Application of the Act to Scotland. 

6. Application of the Act to Ireland. 

7. Repeal and temporary provisions. 

Part I gives Local Authorities power to deal with large 
160 
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unhealthy areas, when such are brought to their notice. 
This portion of the Act does not apply to Rural Sanitary 
districts (s. 3). It can be put in force in the city of 
London, by the Commissioners of Sewers; in the County 
of London, by the County Council; and in the Urban 
Sanitary districts, by the Urban Sanitary Authority (sche- 
dule i). 

When official representation as to the unhealthiness of 
any district is made by the Medical Officer, the Local 
Authority shall prepare an Improvement Scheme, which is 
to be accompanied by maps, particulars and estimates. 
The scheme may include the whole, or part of the area, 
or any neighbouring lands ; it may provide for the widening 
of any existing approaches to the unhealthy area, or other- 
wise for opening out the same for the purposes of venti- 
lation or health. Provision must be made for the rehousing 
of those displaced, and for proper sanitary arrangements. 
The scheme must distinguish the lands to be taken com- 
pufeorily, and may provide for the carrying out of the 
same by the ground landlords, upon such terms as may 
be agreed upon between the Local Authority and such 
person (ss. 4, 6). If two or more Justices of the Peace 
acting within the district for which he acts as Medical 
Officer, or twelve or more ratepayers complain to the said 
Officer of the unhealthiness of any area, it is his duty to 
inspect the area, and make an official representation as to 
the facts, and whether, in his opinion, such an area is 
unhealthy or not (s. 5). When in any district twelve or 
more ratepayers have complained to the Medical Officer 
of Health, and he has made default or represented the 
district as healthy, they may appeal to the conj&rming 
authority (in the case of London a Secretary of State, for 

II 
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an Urban Sanitary District the Local Government Board) 
who will, on security for cost being given, appoint a 
legally qualified medical man to report on the area. His 
report must then be transmitted to the Local Authority, who 
must act as if on an oflBcial representation (ss. i6 — 19). 

When the improvement scheme is completed, it must 
be published during three consecutive weeks in September, 
October or November, and notice served upon the persons 
affected, ** every owner or reputed owner, lessee or reputed 
lessee and occupier of any lands to be taken compulsorily." 
The section also contains instructions as to the issuing, 
posting and serving of the notices (s. 7). An order from the 
Local Government Board is then applied for; and if, after 
a local inquiry, the scheme is found satisfactory, a con- 
firmatory Act of Parliament is then procured by the Local 
Government Board, after which the Local Authority may 
commence operations (s. 8). Section 15 provides for any 
modification of the original scheme. 

If after an oflBcial representation the Local Authority 
refuse to make an Improvement Scheme, they must transmit 
the representation and their reasons for not acting upon 
it, to the confirming authority who may order a local 
inquiry to be held (s. 10). Section 11 makes provision 
for the accommodation of tenants displaced by the scheme. 
Every scheme in London must contain this provision, in 
Urban Sanitary districts this is not obligatory unless the 
confirming authority so require it. 

Sections 12 to 15 contain the provisions for the execu- 
tion of the scheme by the Local Authority; sections 20 to 
23 deal with the acquisition of land and the all-important 
matter of compensation. 

Section 2.1 provides that compensation shall be based 
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upon the fair market value at the time of valuation, and 
in forming the estimate, due regard is to be had to "the 
nature and the condition of the property and the pro- 
bable duration of the buildings in their existing state, and 
to the state thereof, without any additional allowance in 
respect of the compulsory purchase." In addition deduc- 
tions are to be made for existing nuisances: 

1 . for an enhanced value by being used for illegal pur- 
poses, or owing to overcrowding; 

2 . the bad state of repair in which the premises are found ; 

3. the property being unfit, and not reasonably capable 
of being made fit, for habitation. 

Further no compensation is to be given by the arbitrator 
in respect of improvements made after the notice has been 
given of the carrying out of the Act. 

Sections 24 and 25 provide for the expenses and borrowing. 

Part II deals with unhealthy houses or obstructive 
buildings. 

It is the duty of the Medical OflBcer of every district to 
inform the Local Authority of any house " so dangerous or 
injurious to health as to be unfit for himian habitation", 
or which (a) " stops ventilation or otherwise makes or con- 
duces to make such other buildings to be in a condition 
imfit for human habitation or dangerous or injurious to 
health ; or {§) prevents proper measures from being carried 
into effect for remedying any nuisance injurious to health 
or other evils complained of in respect of such other 
dwellings." [ss. 30, 38 (i)]. Should four or more house- 
holders, living in the inmiediate neighbourhood, complain 
of the existence of an unhealthy house, it becomes the 
duty of the Medical Officer to inspect it, and to transmit 
to the Local Authority his opinion thereon, together with 
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the complaint made to him (s. 31). Further it is the 
duty of every Local Authority to cause to be made from 
time to time inspection of their district, with a view to- 
ascertain whether any dwelling-house therein is in a state 
so dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for 
hmnan habitation (s. 32 [i]). In the case of an Urban 
Sanitary Authority, should they decline or neglect to take 
proceedings within three months of the complaint of house- 
holders and the opinion of the Medical Officer thereon, 
those who signed the complaint may petition the Local 
Government Board for an inquiry, who may, after the 
holding of the inquiry, order proceedings under this part 
of the Act, which order shall be binding upon the Local 
Authority [s. 31 (2)]. 

Local Authorities then proceed to obtain a closing 
order, which is obtained by a summons to the owner or 
occupier to appear at the Petty Sessions to answer the 
complaint against him; and if the Court consider the 
complaint proven they may make an order prohibiting 
the use of the dwelling until it is in a condition fit for 
human habitation, and in addition may inflict a penalty^ 
not exceeding £20 (s. 35). 

This order may be appealed against by the person 
aggrieved, at the Quarter Sessions; procedure under this 
section is regulated by the Summary Jurisdiction Act,. 
1879, and the Public Health Act London, 1891. 

If the closing order remains determined, and the Local 
Authority consider sufficient steps are not being taken to- 
render the dwelling fit for himian habitation, and if the 
circumstances require it, they may pass a resolution that, 
it is expedient to order the demolition of the building. 
Notice must be given to the owner of the time (not less 
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than one month after the serving of the notice) and place 
appointed for its consideration, in order that he may- 
attend to state his objections to the demolition. If the 
Local Authority consider it necessary, they must order the 
demolition of the building, unless the owner undertakes 
to execute forthwith the necessary works (s. 33). Appeal 
against the demolition order may be made to the Quarter 
Sessions (s. 35). When a demolition order has been 
made, the owner shall within three months after service, 
proceed to take down and remove the building, and on 
failing to do so the Local Authority must carry out the 
order (s. 34). 

When a closing order has been obtained, the Local 
Authority must give notice to the occupier to remove 
within seven days of receiving such notice. A penalty 
of j6i is incurred for every day he or she stays after the 
expiration of that time. Every tenant thus turned out is 
entitled to a reasonable allowance for expenses in removing, 
which must be ordered by the Court making the closing 
order. The Local Authority is authorized to give the 
allowance, recovering it as a civil debt from the owner 
of the dwelling-house (s. 32). 

Where the owner has complied with the closing order, 
and made the dwelling fit for human habitation, he may 
apply to the Court which made the order to declare the 
house habitable, and they may make an order to this 
effect, from the date of which the house may again be 
inhabited (schedule 3). 

Provision is made for a charge by way of an annuity 
to the owner on the completion of the works necessary 
to the making of a dwelling fit for habitation, and for 
the incidence of any such charge (ss. 36, 37). 
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If after receiving the report as to obstructive buildings 
in the course of procedure we have detailed, the Local 
Authority decide to proceed, they shall forward to the owner 
a copy of the representation, and the report as to the 
circumstances of the building, and the cost of pulling it 
down and acquiring the land; together with notice of the 
time and place appointed for the consideration thereof, 
and he may attend and state his objections. After hearing 
the same, the Local Authority may make an order, either 
allowing the objections or ordering the demolition of the 
obstructive building (s. 38). Such an order is subject to 
appeal as in the case of unhealthy houses. Provision is made 
for the purchasing of the land on which the building stands 
either compulsorily or by agreement, or imder certain 
conditions it may be retained by the owner [s. 38 (4, 5)]. 
Provisions are also included as to compensation, betterment 
of neighbouring houses, appeal from arbitration, erection 
of new buildings, open spaces, and the dedication of the 
land as a highway or any other public place [s. 38 (6—12)]. 

When a demolition order has been made, and it appears 
to the Local Authority that it would be beneficial to the 
health of the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses if 
the area were used for all or any of the following purposes : 

1. dedication as a highway or open space; 

2. appropriated, sold, or let for the erection of dwellings 
for the working classes; 

3. exchanged for other neighbouring land which is more 
suitable for the erection of such dwellings, and on 
exchange will be appropriated, sold, or let for such 
erection; or 

4. where it appears that the condition of any such 
buildings is so prejudicial to health, that the demoli- 
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tion, or reconstruction and rearrangement of such 
buildings is necessary, and the site thereof is too 
small to be dealt with xmder Part I of this act, the 
Local Authority shall pass a resolution to the above 
effect and direct a scheme to be prepared for the 
improvement of such area. The notices must be 
published as under Section 7, and the scheme must 
be sanctioned by the Local Government Board, who- 
may require the insertion of provision of dwelling^ 
accommodation for persons of the working classes dis- 
placed by the scheme (s. 40). If the lands are 
obtained by agreement, such order shall take effect 
without confirmation; if they do not so agree, a notice 
must be inserted in the London Gazette, and served 
on the owners of every part of the area [s. 39 (4)]. Any 
owners may, within three month after such publication, 
petition the Local Government Board against such or- 
der; and, if the petition is presented and not withdrawn, 
the order shall be provisional unless confirmed by act 
of Parliament If the petition be not presented, or 
when presented is .withdrawn, the order shall be con- 
firmed by the Local Government Board [s. 39 (5, 6)]. 
Section 41 deals with the question of compensation 
under this part of the Act. Such compensation is to be 
settled by an arbitrator appointed and removable by the 
Local Government Board. The amount is to be assessed 
upon the fair market value of the dwellings at the time of 
arbitration; and the arbitrator must take into account "the 
nature and the condition of the property, and the probable 
dxiration of the buildings in their existing state, and to the 
state of repair thereof." On this point he must receive 
evidence to prove : — 
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1. that the rental of the dwelling-house was enhanced 
by reason of the same being used for illegal purposes, 
or being so overcrowded as to be dangerous or 
injurious to the health of the inmates; or 

2. that the dwelling-house is in a state of defective 
sanitation, or is not in reasonably good repair; or 

3. that the dwelling house is xmfit, and not reasonably 
capable of being made fit, for human habitation. 

On being satisfied by such evidence, the compensation 
shall, a, in the first case, so far as it is based on rental, 
be based on the rental which would have been obtain- 
able if the dwelling-house was occupied for legal purposes, 
and only by the number of persons whom the dwelling 
house was under all the circumstances of the case fitted 
to accommodate, without such overcrowding as is dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the inmates; 

ft shall in the second case, be the amount estimated 
as the value of the dwelling-house, if it had been put 
into a sanitary condition, or into reasonably good repair, 
after deducting the estimated expense of putting it into 
such condition or repair; 

y, shall in the third case be the value of the land, and 
of the materials thereon. 

No additional allowance is to be made for the compul- 
sory purchase. 

When the Medical Officer of Health, or any inhabitant 
householders make a representation to any district board 
or vestry in the administrative County of London, or to 
the Local Board of Woolwich, or to any Rural Sanitary 
Authority respecting any dwelling house or obstructive build- 
ing, and when a closing order has been made as respects 
any dwelling house, the District Authority must forward a 
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copy to the County Council, and shall from time to time 
report to the Council particulars of proceedings taken. 

When the County Council consider proceedings should 
be taken, and after reasonable notice (at least a month), 
the District Authority have neglected to do so, the Council 
may pass a resolution to that effect, and the powers of 
the District Authority then become vested in the County 
Council, who may proceed. Any expense incurred, in- 
cluding compensation, being a simple contract debt on the 
part of the District Authority to the County Council 

(s. 45). 

Sections 42 and 43 provide for expenses and borrow- 
ing. The expenses of action under this portion of the 
Act are to be defrayed out of the local rate; the money 
for the purchase or compensation may be borrowed in 
like manner, and subject to the like conditions, as for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the execution of 
such authority under the Public Health Acts. The Public 
Works Commissioners may, if they think fit, lend to any 
Local Authority the sums borrowed in pursuance of this 
part of the act. 

Part III. The object of this portion of the Act is the 
provision of suitable houses and cottages, whether by 
the acquiring of land and erecting of buildings, or by 
the purchase of existing lodging houses (ss. 56, 57, 58, 
59» 60). 

The expression " lodging houses for the working classes " 
includes separate hoiises or cottages for the working 
classes, whether containing one or several tenements. The 
expression "cottage" may include a garden of not more 
than half an acre, provided the estimated annual value of 
such garden shall not exceed JB3 (s. 53). 
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This portion may be adopted by Local Authorities. In 
the case of any Rural Sanitary district in England the 
adoption can only take place after the publication of a 
certificate to be obtained by application to the County 
Council of the County in which the district is situated 

(s. 55). 

The Local Authority may erect such dwellings or convert 
already existing dwellings for the purpose. They may 
alter, enlarge, repair, and improve the same, and fit up, 
and fiimish, and supply them with all requisite furniture, 
fittings and conveniences (s. 59). They may make bye- 
laws for the regulation of such, houses; and fix reasonable 
rents for the same (s. 62, 61). 

Except in the case of a lodging house which is occupied as a 
separate dwelling, the bye-laws must make sufficient provi- 
sion for the several purposes expressed in the Sixth Sche- 
dule to this act. These are as follows: — 

For securing that the lodging-houses shall be xmder the 
management and control of the officers, servants, or others 
appointed or employed in that behalf by the Local 
Authority. 

For securing the due separation at night of men and 
boys above eight years old from women and girls. 

For preventing damage, disturbance, interruption, and 
indecent and offensive language and behaviour and nuis- 
ances. 

For determining the duties of the officers, servants and 
others appointed by the Local Authority. 

After seven years or upwards, should the houses be 
considered unnecessary or too expensive to be kept up, 
the Local Authority may, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, sell them. In the case of a Rural 
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Sanitary Authority the consent of the County Council 
must be obtained (s. 64). 

Money for the purposes of this portion of the Act may 
be borrowed as under Part I. The Public Works Com- 
missioners have power to advance money for the purposes 
of this portion, at a rate of interest not less than ^i 
per cent., and imder- certain conditions laid down in the 
section, to "any railway company or dock or harbour 
company, or any other company, society, or association, 
established for the purposes of constructing or improving, 
or of facilitating or encouraging the construction or im- 
provement of dwellings of the working classes, or for trading 
or manufacturing purposes (in the course of whose business, 
or in the discharge of whose duties persons of the work- 
ing classes are employed) ; or ** any private person entitled 
to any land for an estate in fee simple, or for any term 
of years absolute, whereof not less than Ghy years shall 
for the time being remain imexpired." Powers are also 
given to companies to erect dwellings for the accommodation 
of their workpeople; and to water and gas companies to 
supply water and gas either without charge or on such 
other favourable terms as they may think fit (ss. 68, 69). 
Provision is also made for the inspection of such houses 
by the officers of the Local Authority (s. 70). Any fine 
for the breach of any bye-law under this part of the act 
shall be paid to the credit of the funds out of which the 
expenses of this part of the act are defirayed (s. 71). 

Part IV is supplemental and contains provisions of a 
general character referring to various matters. 

They refer to the — 

Letting of hoiises to the working classes (s. 75). 

Keeping and auditing of accounts (s. 80). 
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Appointing of committees (s. 8i). 
Application of money received by the Local Authority 
for the sale of land previously acquired imder this Act 

(S. 82). 

Service of notices, etc., upon a Local Authority (s. 87). 

Voting of members of the Local Authority personally 
interested (s. 88). 

Punishment of offences and recovery of fines (s. 90). 

The powers of the Act are to be cimaulative (s. 91). 

Section 75 provides protection for those who rent cot- 
tages, parts of houses, or single rooms. Everyone who 
lets a house or portion of a house, at a rateable value not 
exceeding £20 a year, is bound to have the same in a 
reasonable habitable state when the tenant goes in. Should 
any loss be incurred by the tenant, o^'ing to the unsanitary 
state of the place, he can sue the landlord and recover 
damages. 

Any interested person. Voting as a member of the Local 
Authority upon any resolution or question under Part I or 
Part II of this Act, incurs a penalty not exceeding JB50. 
The resolutions or proceedings are not invalidated by his 
so doing. 

A penalty not exceeding £20 is incurred by obstructing 
the execution of this Act (s. 89). 

Parts V and VI relate to the application of the Act to 
Scotland and Ireland respectively. Part VII repeals all 
previous Acts, with the exception of those we have already 
mentioned. 

Then follow seven Schedules relating to the working 
of the act. 

The Second Schedule contains provisions with respect 
to the purchase and taking of lands in England otherwise 
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than by agreement, and otherwise amending the Lands 
Clauses Acts. 

The Third Schedule consists of enactments applied 
for the purpose of proceedings for closing premises in 
England, Scotland and Ireland respectively. 
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RULES IN FORCE IN THE PEABODY BUILDINGS 

1. No applications for rooms will be entertained unless 
every member of the applicant's family has been vaccin- 
ated, and in the case of those past childhood, re-vaccin- 
ated. The applicant must also agree to have any case 
of infectious disease occurring in his rooms removed to 
the proper Hospital. 

2. The rents for the current week to be paid at the 
Superintendent's office, on Mondays, from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m. 

3. No arrears of rent will be allowed. 

4. The passages, steps, closets, lavatory and lavatory 
windows must be washed every Saturday, and swept every 
morning before 10 o'clock. This must be done by the 
tenants in turn. 

5. Washing must be done only in the laundry. Tenants 
will not be permitted to use the laundries for the washing 
of any clothes but their own. No clothes shall be hung oijt. 

6. No carpets, mats, etc., can be permitted to be beaten or 
shaken after 10 o'clock in the morning. Refuse must not 
be thrown from the doors or windows. 

7. Tenants m\ist pay all costs for the repairs, etc., of 
windows, keys, grates and boilers broken or damaged in 
their rooms. 

I74 
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8. Children will not be allowed to play on the stairs, 
in the passages or in the laundries. 

9. Dogs must not be kept on the premises. 

10. Tenants are required to distemper and whitewash 
their rooms at least once a year to the satisfaction of the 
Trustees or their Agents, but must not paper, paint or 
drive nails into the walls. 

11. No tenant will be permitted to underlet or take in 
lodgers, or to keep a shop of any kind. 

12. The acceptance of any gratuity by the Superinten- 
dent or Porters from Tenants or applicants for rooms will 
lead to their immediate dismissal. 

13. Disorderly and intemperate Tenants will receive 
immediate notice to quit. 

14. The gas will be turned off at 11 p.m. 

15. Tenants are required to report to the Superinten- 
dent any Births, Deaths, or Infectious Diseases, such as 
Small Pox, Measles, Diphtheria, and Scarlet Fever, Typhoid 
and Typhus Fevers, occurring in their rooms. Any tenant 
not complying with this rule will receive notice to quit. 

N.B. The Superintendent is particularly instructed to 
prevent overcrowding and improper accommodation. 
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SALFORD MODEL LODGING HOUSE. REGULATIONS 
TO BE OBSERVED BY LODGERS 

1. Male lodgers only will be received into the House; 
the hours of admitt^ce are between 6 a.m. and ii p.m. 

2. Persons of cleanly and respectable appearance only, 
and such as the Manager shall pass as apparently sober, 
free from disease or filth, and i^ound in mind, will be ad- 
mitted into the House, and such lodgers will be admitted 
at the following charges, to be paid in advance, namely: 
4d. a night, or 2/- per week. 

3. No lodgers will be admitted to the day-room or 
kitchen imtil provided with a ticket, which can be pro- 
cured from the Manager. 

4. No credit will be given to any lodger, and no bed 
will be reserved which is not paid for by 7.30 p.m. 

5. The Lodging House is closed and all lights put out 
at 11.30 p.m. on week-days, and at 10.30 p.m. on Sundays. 
The kitchen is closed every night at 9 p.m. 

6. No lodger may remain in his bedroom after 8.30 
a.m. on week-days or 9.30 a.m. on Sundays. A general 
** call-up " is given at 8 a.m. on week-days and 9 a.m. on 
Sundays. Those lodgers desirous of being called up at any 
hour during the night, should give their cubicle number and 
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time of rising to the attendant on going up to the dormitories. 

7. No smoking is allowed on the stairs, or in the 
dormitories, or dining hall or kitchen. 

8. Smokers and others must use the spittoons, and no 
one may spit on the floors. 

9. No intoxicating liquors may be brought into the 
house. No gambling, quarrelling, profane or indecent lan- 
guage will be allowed, nor anything calculated to disturb the 
peace and good order of the House, or the comfort of 
the inmates, and anyone violating this rule will be expelled, 
and his ticket forfeited. 

10. All property belonging to lodgers must be considered 
as under their own care; but each lodger may have a 
separate locker off the day-room on depositing sixpence, 
which deposit will be returned on re-delivery of the. key. 

Note. Attached to this is another key, which will unlock the 
box in the correspondingly-numbered cubicle. Bundles may 
be deposited with the Manager on payment of a small charge. 

11. No lodger shall cut, write upon, or otherwise de- 
face, spoil, or damage any of the walls, tables, forms, 
chairs, beds, or books of the House, or in any other 
manner injure the property thereof; or shall wilfully or 
wantonly create any nuisance, or make a dirt in any 
part of the establishment. 

12. All preparation and cooking of food by lodgers 
shall be in such rotation and according to such directions 
and conditions as shall be from time to time given or 
imposed by the Manager. 

13. Lodgers may have their clothing washed by the 
attendants on payment of a small charge; or may wash 
their own clothing in the public laundry free of charge. 

14. All complaints must be made direct to the Manager. 

12 
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SOME SPECIAL FEATURES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF BLOCK DWELLINGS 

Fireproof character. In addition to what has been said 
in Chapter X, floors should be constructed of cement 
concrete on iron or steel joints, the flooring boards being 
laid upon beams resting upon the concrete. Wooden 
blocks may also be used for flooring. 

All passages, closets and sculleries to be floored with 
cement concrete. Staircases may be made of the same 
material or of stone of hard quality. 

Concrete cement formed of one part of good Portland 
cement to eight parts of clean ballast, sharp sand, or ground 
clinkers. 

Walls, In all rooms the walls should be finished with a thin 
coating of cement, and colour washed rather than papered. 

In sculleries, passages, staircases and the like the walls 
may be lined with glazed bricks; to reduce the cost they 
may only extend to dado height. 

Woodwork, To be of good, well seasoned material, and 
as plain as possible. All mouldings and the like harbour 
dust and vermin. 

Flai-roof, Best formed of cement concrete covered with 
two layers of asphalte, in which floor tiles are imbedded. 
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Proper "falls" and channels must be provided to remove 
all water as speedily as possible^ 

Windows should be casements. The disadvantages are 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that they are less 
liable to damage. 

Fixtures, etc. These should all be of the most substan- 
tial nature, and as nearly indestructible as possible. All 
sinks should be of cast-iron. Fireplaces in the living-rooms 
must have a good-sized oven with an open grate. The 
system of steam ovens supplied from a central boiler pos- 
sesses many advantages. It is maintained that the cost 
of working the latter would be about one-half that of the 
present system, though this would probably only obtain 
in blocks of very large proportions. 

Refuse removal. Each set of dwellings on the upper 
floors should have a dust-shoot, leading to a bin on the 
ground floor, the size of which will vary according to the 
number of tenements and the frequency of cleansing. It 
is desirable that all refuse be removed daily, and it will 
be necessary to provide against the shoot being used for 
the deposit of liquids or any improper refuse. For the 
tenements on the ground floor proper portable receptacles 
should be provided. 

Sanitary arrangements, Water-closetS; preferably of the 
" wash-out " type. Great care should be taken that all the 
fittings are of such strength as to stand rough usage. All 
soil-pipes to be placed outside the dwellings, properly 
ventilated, and disconnected from the main sewer by a 
siphon trap with an inspection chamber. In blocks of 
associated dwellings it is advisable to provide separate 
accommodation for the sexes. 

Lighting and ventilation must be treated on the principles 
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laid down, always remembering the special difficulties in^ 
the case of block buildings. Particular care must be taken 
with all staircases and passages, and it is usually advisable 
to have all windows opening therein xmglazed. Ventilating 
shafts should be provided, and all rooms fitted with some 
form of apparatus for this purpose. 

Cross-lighting and cross-ventilation must be secured 
between the dwelling and all conveniences. Water-closets- 
should be lighted by windows constructed to open. Venti- 
lation should also be assisted by openings through the walls 
for the admission of fresh air. 
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Through-ventilation in, 88. 
Passages and staircases in, 88. 
Farringdon Road Buildings, 94. 
Fireproof character of, 88. 
Flat-roof, use of, 89. 
GatiifF Buildings, 94. 
Sanitary accommodation, 89. 
Number of rooms in tenements, 

89. 

Size of rooms, 90. 

Width of staircases and pass- 
ages, 90. 

Window space required, 90. 

Jerrybuilding in, 90. 

London County Council, Be- 
thal Green, 91. 

London County Council, self- 
contained dwellings, 91. 

London County Council, asso-' 
ciated dwelhngs, 93. 

Metropolitan Asisociation for 
Improving the Dwellings of 
the Industrious Classes, 93. 

Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, 94, 
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Midhope Dwellings. East End 
Dwellings Company, 95. 

South London Dwellings Com> 
pany Limited, 95. 

Artizans', Labourers' and Ge- 
neral Dwellings Company, 96. 

Victoria Dwellings Association 
Limited, 96. 

Victoria Square, Liverpool, 97. 

Manchester Corporation, 97. 

Salford Corporation, 98. 

Edinburgh, 99. 

Glasgow, 99. 

Barrow-in-Furness, 99. 

Continental, 99. 

Storage rooms needed in, 100. 

Management of, too. 

Special features in the con- 
struction of, 178. 
Booth, Mr. Charles, classification 

of poor, 22. 
Boulevards, 139. 
Building Societies, 75. 
Burrough's, Mr. S. M. on free 
travel, 63. 

Caisse d'Espagne et de Pr^voyance 
des Bouches-de-Rh6ne, 78. 

Cellar Dwellings, 19. 

Classification of poor, according to 
Mr. Charles Booth, 22. 

Cleansing of roadways, etc., 139. 

Commission, Royal, 1884, 31. 

Common Lodging Houses Act, 28. 

Companies, Limited, 122. 

Compensation under Act of 1890, 37, 
Part I, 162. 
Part II, 167. 

Conditions of life in ancient Greece 
and Rome, 3, 4. 

Conditions of life in XVIIth Cen- 
tury, 5. 

Co-operative Societies and freehold 
homes, 76. 

Cottage flats, 66, 68. 

Cottage homes, 64. 

Cottages, accommodation in, 67. 
In country districts, 67. 
Importance of careful design- 
ing, 67. 



Cost of, 69. 

The property of Huddersfield 

Corporation, 69. 
On Noel Park Estate, 70. 
Birmingham Corporation, 71. 
London County Council, 71, 72. 
In London, 72. 
Cost of back-to-back houses as 
compared with through- 
houses, 21. 
Cost of Improvement Schemes, 

incidence of the, 150. 
Courts and alleys, 7. 

Damp-courses, 114. 

Damp prevention, 114. 

Decentralisation and diffusion of 
the population, 54. 

Decline of home-life, 132. 

Decline of the rural population, 55. 
effect of agricultural depression 
on, 57. 

Defective water-closet accommo- 
dation, 17. 

Defects, structural and sanitary, 16. 

Deficient sanitary conveniences ; 
penalty against, 40. 

Demolitions, their effect on over- 
crowding, 8. 

Destructors, dust, 120. 

Difficulties to be contended with 
in the erection of cottages, 65. 

Diseases arising from structural or 
sanitary defects, 21. 

Disposal of house-refuse, 119. 

Distribution of population (Census 
returns 1891), 54. 

Disused Burial Grounds Acts, 132. 

Drainage, 117. 

Importance of careful attention 

to, 117. 
requirements, 117. 

Dublin, action under Public Health. 
Act 1875, 42. 

Earnings of the working-classes, 22. 
East End Dwellings Company 

Limited, 95, 126. 
Edinburgh, Block-dwellings, 99. 
Model lodging>houses, 106. 
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Education, lack of^ 27. 

££Fect of town-life on the health 

of the people, 55. 
Egyptian dwellings, 3. 
Establishment of Factories, 6. 



Family home. Glasgow, 149. 

Farringdon Road Buildings, 94. 

Fireproof blocks, 88. 

Flat roofe, 89. 

Foundation sealing, 114. 

France, freehold homes for work- 
ing-men in, 77. 

Free travelling, S. M. Burrough's 
on, 63. 

Freehold homes for working-men,75. 

Glasgow. Block-dwellings, 99. 
Familv home, 149. 
Model lodging houses, 106. 
Great fire of London 1666, 5. 
Grecian architecture, 3. 
Gruarantee of sanitary condition 
implied on letting houses, 
38, 172. * 
Guinness Trust, 125. 

Habits of the people, 25. 
Health, e£Fect of overcrowding on, 13. 

Effect oftenement houses on, 12. 
Health statistics of block-dwell- 

ings. 83. 
Hebrew dwellings, 3. 
Height of block-dwellings, 88. 
Hill, Miss Octavia, work among 

London poor, 50, 147. 
Home, Family, Glasgow, 149. 
Home life, decline of, 132. 
Homes, Freehold for working- 
men, 75. 

In France, 77. 

Influence of cottages on, 65. 
House refuse, deposit of, 17. 

disposal of, 119. 
Houses, Back-to-Back, 19, 47. 
Houses, tenement, 6, 7, 11, 12. 
Housing of the Worldng Classes 
Act 1885, 31. 



Housing of the Working Classes 

Act 1890, 31, 160. 
Difference between Parts I 

and II, 34. 
Course of action imder Part I , 

161. 
Power of ratepayers to set 

law in motion, 161. 
Compensation under PartI, 162. 
Course of action under Part II, 

163. 
Power of individuals to set law 

in motion, 164. 
Allowance to tenant for expenses 

in removing, 165. 
Compensation imder Part II, 

167. 
Part III, 169. 
Part IV, 171. 
Housing of Ihe residuum, 142. 

Immigration of alien paupers and 

overcrowding, 9. 
Improved conditions in rural dis- 
tricts, 73. 
Improvefl Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany Ltd, 94, 128. 
Importance of ventilation, 115. 
Influence of cottages on home-life,65. 
The discovery of steampower 
on the conditions of hfe, 6. 
Tenement houses on death-rate, 

12. 
Town Improvement Schemes on 
overcrowding, 7, 8. 
Inspection, Sanitary, of houses, 118. 
Of tenement nouses, 49. 

Jerrybuilding, 66, 113. 

in block dwellings, 90. 

Labouring Classes Lodging Houses 

Act, 24. 
"Le Cottage'', Oullins, Rh6ne near 

Lyons, 78. 
Leeds, !Back-to-Back houses in, 19. 
Lighting of houses, 115. 
Local authorities, neglect of duty 

by, 10. 
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Local GoTernment Board, Model 

Bye-laws of, 43. 
Xiodging houses, 102. 
Reform oi^ 146. 
Regulation of, 103, 
Requirements of, 103. 
Provision of, under Part III of 

tiie Housing of the Working 

Classes Act 1890, 105. 
Model, Glasgow, 105. 
Edinburgh, 106. 
Leith, 107. 
Huddersfield, 107. 
London County Council, Parker 

Street, Drury Lane, 108. 
Victoria Homes, Whitechapel, 

108. 
Lord Rowton's, Vauzhall, 109. 
Salford Corporation, no. 
For single women, 146. 
London Building Act, 1894, 86. 
London, Cottages in, 72. 
London County Council, Boundary 

Street Scheme, 91. 
Block dwellings at Bethnal 

Green, 91. 
Self-contained dwellings, 91. 
Associated dwellings, 93. 
Action in regard to open spaces 

and play-gTOunds, 138. 
Cottages, 71. 
Model Lodging house, Parker 

Street, Drury Lane, 108. 

Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the poor, 52. 

Metropolitan Association for Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious classes, 93, 127. 
Local Management Act, 29. 
Public Gardens Association, 135. 

Middle Ages, conditions of life in, 4. 

Middlemen, 8. 

Migration of the rural population 
towards the towns, 6. 

Mining districts, overcrowding in, 14. 

Model Bye-laws of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, 43. 

Model Lodging Houses, 102. 



Neglect of duty by Local Authori- 
ties, 10. 
Noel Park Estate, 70. 
Nuisances Removal Act, 29. 

Obstacles in the way of working-men 

owning their own houses, 79. 

Obstructive buildings, Law as to, 

35, 163. 
Open spaces, 132. 
Open Spaces Act 1877, 132. 
Origin of tenement houses, 6, 7. 
Overcrowding, 13. • 

Town Improvement Schemes 

and, 7. 
Effect of demolition on, 8. 
Immigration of alien paupers 

and, 9. 
Lord Shaftesbury on, 13. 
Effect on health of, 14. 
Provisions of Public Health 
Act 1875 with regard to, 39. 
in large towns, percentages 
of, 159. 

Passages and staircases, 88, 90. 

Peabody Donation Fund, 123. 
objection to the work o^ 124, 
147. 

Peabody Dwellings, 94. 
Rules in force in, 174. 

Penalty for interested person voting 
on an^ question arising under 
Housmg of the Working 
Classes Act 1890, 38. 

Poor, classification of Mr. Charles 
Booth, 22. 

Population. Decentralisation and 
diffusion of, 54. 
Distribution of (Census returns 

X891), 54. 
Decline of rural, 55, 57. 

Power of the individual to compel 
Local Authorities to action,36. 

Primitive dwellinfi;s, i. 

Problems of the future, 141. 

Progress during the XVIIIth cen- 
tury, 5- 

Proportion of income spent in 
rent, 142. 
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Provisioiis against overcrowding. 

Public Health Act 1875, 39. 

Public Health Act 1875, 29, 39t 41' 

Powers to deal witii unsanitorj 

property, 41. 
When to be used in preference 

to Act of 1890, 43. 
Powers against overcrowding, 

39. 
Public Health Act London 1891, 

29. 39. 
Public Health Amendment Act 

1890, 39. 
Public packs, 136. 

Play-grounds, 137. 

Trusts and Companies, 122. . 



Railways, State purchase of, 63. 
Reconstruction scheme after Great 

Fire of 1666, 5. 
Refuse, disposal, 119. 

Best means of collecting, 119. 
Rules for the collection of, 120. 
Destructors, 120. 
Neglect of tenants in respect 
of house, I20. 
Registration and regulation of houses 

let in lodgings, 40. 
Remodelling of existing property, 

44. 
Rents, 24, 142. 

proportion of incomes spent 
in, 142. 
Royal commission 1884, 31. 
Rural districts, housing conditions 
in, 17. 
Improved conditions in, 73. 
Rural Ufe in the Middle Ages, 4. 
Rural population, migration towards 
the towns of the, 6. 
decline of, 55. 
Rules in force in the Peabody 
Dwellings, 174. 
Salford Model Lodging house, 
176. 
Russell Street Lodging House, 
Glasgow, 106. 



Salford Corpdration. Block-dwell- 
ings, 98. 

Model lodging house, no. 

Rules in force in, 176. 
Sanitary accommodation in '^blocks", 

89. 
Sanitary Act 1866, 25. 
Sanitary inspection of houses, 118. 
Sanitation in ancient Grreece and 

Rome* 4. \ 

Self-contained tenements, 84, 91. 
Size of rooms, 90. 
Soci6t6 Anonyme des Habitations 
Ouvri^res de Passy- Auteil,77. 
Sod^td Havraise des Citi^ Ouvri- 

^res, 78. 
South London Dwellings Company 

Ltd., 95, 127. 
Space round block-dwellings, 86. 
Staircases and passages, 88, 90. 
State purchase of ra^ways, 63. 
Storage rooms in block-dwellings, 

100. 
Structural and sanitary defects, 16. 

Dangers arising ^om, 21. 
Suburban residences for working- 
men, 58. 
Difficulties in the way of, 58. 

Tenement houses, origin of, 6. 

definition of, iz. 

Influence on the death-rate 
of, 12. 
Through -ventilation, 19, 88. 
Town-life, effect on the health of 
the people, 55. 

in Middle Ages, 4. 
Trains, workmen's, 60. 

Regulations as to, 60. 

Actually running, 61. 

Proposals as to, 61. 

Report of Committee of Lon- 
don Counfy Council on, 62. 

Trams, workmen's, 60. 

Ventilation, importance of, 115. 

neglect to maintain, 116. 

simple aids to, 116. 
Victoria Homes, Whitechapel, 108. 
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Water-dosets, best fomis o^ 46. 

Defective, 17. 

Requirements to be satisfied, 
118. 

Water-supply, 18. 
Width of staircases and passages, 90. 

of streets, 86. 



Window space required, 90. 

Workshops, use of dwellings as, 22. 

Wrightson, Mr. Thomas, scheme 
for state-aided purchase of 
dwellings by wor]ang*men,76. 
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Messrs. Methuen^s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Poetry and Belles Lettres 

BUDTARD SZFLINQ 

BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. Crown Zvo, Buckram, ts. 

Also 200 copies on hand-made paper. 21/. 
Also 35 copies on Japanese vellunL 42f. 

The exceptional success of ' Barrack-Room Ballads,' with which this ^nme will be 
uniform, justifies the hope that the new book too wUl obtain a wide popularity. 

W. & HENI27 
ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. Henley. 
Crown 8fv. Buckram, dr. 
Also 30 copies on hand-made paper Demy Zvo. 21s, 
' Few announcements will be more welcome to lovers of English verse than the ooa 
that Mr. Henley is bringing together into one book the finest lyrics in our 
language. The book will be produced with the same care that made ' Lyra 
Heroica' delightful to the hand and eye. 

ANDREW LANQ 
THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, etc., by Andrew Lang. With Portraits. Crown Zvo. 
dr. 
Also 75 copies on hand-made paper. • Demy Stfo, 21s. 
This edition will contain a carefully collated Text and Notes on the Text, a critical 
and Biographical Introduction, Introductory Notes to the Poems, and a Glossary. 
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ROBERT LOUIS 8TEVBNB0N 

VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and other Illustra- 
tions. Crown %vo. Buckram, 7^. 6d, 
Also 125 copies on hand-made paper. Demy Svo, 255. 
A series of long journal letters written from Samoa to Mr. Sidney Colvin during the 
last five years. They form an autobiography of Mr. Stevenson during this 
period, giving a full account of his daily life and literary work and ambiti<Mi8. 
Mr. Colvin has written a Prologue and Epiloguej and has added numerous notes. 

BN0U8H 0LA8BIC8 

Edited by W. £. Henley. 

The books, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, are issued in 
two edidons— (x) A small edidon, on the finest Japanese vellum, limited in most 
cases to 35 copies, demy 8vo, six. a volume nett ; (a) The popular edition on laid 
paper, crown 8vo, buckram, $t,6d.ti volume. 

NEW VOLUMBS. 

THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton. With an Introduction 
by Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait 

THE LIVES OF THE EiNGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by John Hepburn 
Millar, and a Portrait. 3 vols, 

W. H. DIZON 

A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. DiXON, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature at Mason College. Cr, 2/vo, zs, &/. 
This book consists of (x) a sncdnct but complete biography of Lord Tennyson; 
(a) an account of the volumes published by him in chronological order, dealing with 
the moie important poems separately ; (3) a concise criticism of Tennyson in his 
various aspects as lyrist, dramatist, and representative poet of his day; (4) a 
bibliography. Such a complete book on such a subject, and at such a moderate 
price, should find a host of readers. 



Fiction 



KABIB COREIXI 



THE SORROWS OF SATAN. By Marie Corblli, Author of 
' Barabbas/ * A Romance of Two Worlds,' etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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AVTHOlfT HOPE 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. By Anthony 
Hops, Author of «The Prisoner of Zenda,' 'The God in the Car,* 
etc. Crown Svo. 6s, 
A romance of medisByal Italy. 

aiLBEBT PABKEB 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. By Gilbert 

Parkbr, Author of * Pierre and his People/ « The Translation of a 

Savage/ etc Crown Svo, 6s, 

This book consists of more tales of the Far North, and contains the last adrentnres 
of ' Pretty Pierre.' Mr. Parker's first volume of Canadian stories was published 
about thrae years ago, and was received with unanimous praise. 

EMILT LAWLESS 

HURRISH. By the Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
* Maelcho,' ' Crania,' etc. Croivn Stv. 6s. 
A reissue of Miss Lawless' most popular noveL 

S. BASINQ aOULD 

NOEMI. By S. Baring Gould, Author of * Mehalah,' < In the 
Roar of the Sea,' etc. lUustiated by R. Caton Woodvillb. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 
A Romance of Old France. 

MBS. OUFFOBD 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 

Authorof 'Annt Anne.' Crown Sitw. 6s, 

J. MACLASBN COBBAH 
THE KING OF ANDAMAN. By J. Maclaren Cobban, 
Author of * The Red Sultan/ etc. Croztm Stv. 6s. 

Q. KANVXLLB FBNN 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manville Fenn, Author of 
« The Vicar's Wife,* « A Double Knot, ' etc. Crozvn Svo. 6s. 

0. PHILLIPS WOOILET 
THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of Adventure. By 
Clive Phillips Woolley, Avthor of 'Snap,* Part Author of *Big 
Game Shooting.' Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s, 
This is a story of amateur pugilism and chivalrous adventure, written by an autlKM' 
whose books on sport are well known. 
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BL Q. WfiLLS 

THE STOLEN BACILLUS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
H. G. Wells, Author of < The Time Machine.' Crown 8w. 6f. 

HAE7 QAUNT 

THE MOVING FINGER: ch^ipters from the Romance of 
Australian Life. By Mary Gaunt, Author of ' Dave's Sweetheart.' 
Crown $vo, $s. 6d, 

ANOnS EVAN ABBOTT 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By Angus 
Evan Abbott. Crtnvn Svo. p. 6d, 



Illustrated Books 



& BABINQ GOULD 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES collected and edited by S. 
Baring Gould. With numerous illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Crown Svo, 6x. 

This volume consists of some of the old English stories which have been lost to 
sight, and they are fully illustrated by Mr. Bedford. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES. Edited 
by S. Baring Gould, and illustrated by the Students of the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A collection of old nursery songs and rhymes, including a number which are little 
known. The book contains some charming illustrations, borders, etc., by the 
Birmingham students under the superintendence of Mr. Gaskin, and Mr. Baring 
Gould has added numerous notes. This book and the next have been printed in 
a special heavy type by Messrs. Constable. 

H. 0. BBBCEINQ 

A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A, and Illustrated by Walter Crane. Crown 
Svo. ss, 
A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. Mr. Walter Crane has designed several illustrations, and 
the cover. A distinction of the book is the large number of poems it c o n tai n s 
by modern authors, a few of which are here printed for the first time. 
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JOWS XEBLB 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, M. A. , Sub- Warden of Keble College, 
Author of 'The Life of John Keble.' Illustrated by R. Anning 
Bell. Fcap, Stw, jf. 6d, 
A new edition of a famous book| illustrated and printed in black and red, 
uniform with the ' Imitation of Christ.* 

Theology and Philosophy 

& C. aiBSON 
the XXXIX. articles of the church of ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. Gibson, M.A, 
Principal of Wells Theological College, In (wo volumes. Demy 
$00. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 

Thb is the first volume of a treatise on the aczzix. Articles, and containi the Intro- 
duction and Articles L-zviii. 

K. L. 0TTLE7 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. 

Ottlby, M.A., late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon. Principal 
of Pusey House. In two volumes, Demy%vo. 
This is the first volume of a book intended to be an aid in the stady of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. It deals with the leadinz pointe in the history of the doctrine, 
its content, and its relation to other troths of Christian iaith. 

F. & aRANQEB 

THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. Granger, 

M.A, LittD., Professor of Philosophy at University Collie, 

Nottingham. Croiun Bivo. 6x. 

The author has attempted to delineate that group of beliefs which stood in close 
connection with the Roman reli^^ion. and among the subjects treated are Dreams, 
Nature Worship, Roman Magic, Divination, Holy Places, Victims^ etc. Thus 
the book is, apart from its immediate subject, a contribution to folk-lore and 
comparative psychology. 

L. T. HOBHOUSB 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. HOBHOUSE, 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. Demy Svo. 2is. 
'The Theory of Knowledge' deals with some of the fundamental problems of 
Metaphysics and Logic, by treating them in connecti<m with one another. 
Part i. begins with the elementary conditions of knowledge such as Sensation 
and Memonr, and passes on to Judgment. Part ii. deals with Inference in 
general, and Induction in particular. Part hi. deals with the structural concep- 
tions ot Knowledge; such as Matter, Substance, and Personality^. The main 
purpose of the book is constructive, but it is also critical, and vanous objections 
are considered and met. 
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W. H. FAISBROTHBR 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By W. H. Fair- 
BROTHSR, M. A., Lecturer at Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown Bvo. 

This volume is expository, not critical, and is intended for senior students at the 
Universities, and others, as a statement of Green's teaching and an introduction 
to the study of Idealist Philosophy. 

F. W. BU8SELL 

THE SCHOOL OF PLATO : its Origin and Revival under 
the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussbll, M. A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. In two volumes. Demy Szv. VoU 7. 

In these volumes the author has attempted to reach the central doctrines of Andent 
Philosophy, or the place of man in created things, and his relation to the outer 
world df Nature or Society^ and to the Divine Being. The first volume com- 
prises a survey of the entire period of a thousand years, and examines the 
cardinal notions of the Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman ages from this particular 
pointed view. 

In succeeding divisions the works of Latin and Greek writers under the Empire 
will be more closely studied, and detailed essays will discuss their various systems, 
e.g. Cicero, Manilius, Lucretius, Seneca, Aristides, Appuleius, and the Ncmt 
Platonists of Alexandria and Athens. 

a J. BHEBBBABE 
THE GREEK THEORY OF THE STATE AND THE 
NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE : a Socialistic Defence of 
some Ancient Institutions. By Charles John Shbbbearb, B.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8zv. 2^. t<L 



History and Biography 

EDWARD GIBBON 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Triniiy 
College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes, Crown Svo. 6s. each. Vol, /. 

The time seems to have arrived for a new edition of Gibbon's great work— furnished 
with such notes and appendices as may bring it up to the standard of recent his- 
torical research. Edited by a scholar who has made this period his special studv, 
and issued in a convenient form and at a moderate price, this edition should fill 
an obvious void. The volumes will be issued at intervals of a few months. 
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& L. & HOBSBUBOH 

THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By E. L. S. HORS- 

BURGH, B.A. fVi/A Plans. Crown %vo. 5^. 

This is % full account of the final struggle of Napoleon, and contains a carefiil study 
from a strategical point of view of tM movements of the French and aUied armies. 

FLINDEBS FETBIE 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By W. M. FUNDERS 

Petrik,D.C.L. With iQi^i Illustrations, Crown ^vo. Jf . &/. 

A hook which deals with a subject which has never yet been seriously treated. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the Papyri, and edited 
with notes by W. M. Flinders Pstrib, LL.D., D.CL. Illus- 
trated by Tristram Ellis. Part //. Crtmn 8zv. y, 6d, 

W. B. BUTTON 

THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By W. H. HUTTON, 

M.A., Author of * William Laud.' With Portraits, Crown 8w. 5^. 

This book contains the result of some r^earch and a considerable amount of infor- 
mation not conuined in othei Lives. It also contains six Portraits after Holbein 
of More and his relations. 

B. F. BOBTON 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. HoRTON, D.D., Author of'The Bible 

and Inspiration,* etc. With a Portrait, Crown Svo, y, ttd, 

[Leaders of Religion* 

F. H'CUNN 

THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. By F. M'CUNN. With a 

Portrait Crown %vo, ^j. 6cU [Leaders of Religion, 

General Literature 

W. B. WOBSFOLD 

SOUTH AFRICA: Its History and its Future. By W. BASIL 

WORSFOLD, M.A. With a Map, Crown Svo. 6s, 

This Tolume contains a short history ot South Africa, and a full account of its 
present position, and of its extraordinary capacities. 

J. 8. 8HBDL0CK 

THE PIANOFORTE SONATA : its Origin and Development 

By J. S. Shedlock. Crown Svo. $3. 

This is a practical and not unduly technical account of the Sonata treated histori- 
cally. It contains several novel features, and an account of various works little 
known to the English public 
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F. W. THEOBAU) 
INSECT LIFE. By F. W, Theobald, M.A. niustrcOed. 
Crown Sv0, 2s, StL [Univ, Extension Series, 

B. F. BOWKAKEB 
THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By F. 
BowMAKBR. Crozon $vo. Is, 6d, [Social Questions Series, 

W. OUNNINOHAM 

MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONO- 
MIC ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown ^o, 2s,6d, [SocieU Questions Series, 

H. EAUFMANN. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann, 
Crown Sv^. 2s, 6d, [Social Questions Series, 

Classical Translations 

N£H^ VOLUMES 
Crown Svo, Finely ^nted and bound in blue buckram, 
SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MORSHBAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2s, 6d, 

CICERO— De Natura Deorom. Translated by F. Brooks, 
M.A. y,6d. 

Educational 

A. H. M. STEDKAN 

STEPS TO GREEK, By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. iSmo. 
is.6d. 

a very easy introduction to Greek, with Greek-English and English-Greek Exercises. 

F. D. SWIFT 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. 

Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary, by F. Darwin 
Swift, M.A., formerly Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford; 
Assistant Master at Denstone College. Fcap. Bifo, 2s. 
A2 
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Poetry 



Bndyaxd Kipling. BARRACK- ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. Eighth Edition, Crown 

A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 

extra gilt ornament. 7^. 6d, 

'Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, jiTid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.' — Times, 

*The disreputable lingo of Cockaime is henceforth justified before the world; for a 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to 
yourself, half in envy and half in admiration : ** Here is a book ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year." ' — National Observer. 

* " Barrack-Room Ballads " contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deaL " Fuzry-Wuzty," ''Gunga Din,' and 
" Tommy," are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anjrthing of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.' — Atkemeum, 

* The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emoti<m. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunninglv ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what isV—PaU Mall Gautte. 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA : An Anthology selected from the 

best English Verse of the i6th, 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 

William Ernest Henley. Crown Zvo. Buckram^ gill fop, 6s, 

Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 
chivalry which seems to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.*— 
Gttardian. 
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"Q" THE GOLDEN POMP : A Procession of English Lyrics 
from Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. Quillbr Couch. Crown 
%vo. Buckram. 6s, 
Also 40 copies on hand-made paper. Demy 8tv. £1, is. net. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Demy Szf0. £2^ 2s. net 

* A delightful volume : a really golden *' Pomp." *—S/eciaior. 

*0f the many antholc^es of *old rhyme' recently made, Mr. Coach's seems the 
richest in its materials, and the most artistic in its arrangement. Mr. Conch's 
notes are admirahle; and Messrs. Methuen are to be congratulated on the format 
of the sumptuous volume. '—Realm* 

" Q." GREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By " Q.," Author 
of *Dead Man's Rock/ etc. Second EdiHm. Fcap. Svo. y. 6d. 

* The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and 

a very pret^ turn of humour.'— rimer. 

H. 0. Beeching. LYRA SACrA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A* Crozim 8^. Buckram, gtlt- 
top. 6s. 

* An anthology of high excellence.'— ii4Meff«MM. 

' A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.'— rtV^e^. 

Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. Edited by 
W. B. Yeats. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

* An attractive and catholic selection.' — Times. ^ v 

' It is edited by the most original and most accomplished of modem Irish poets, and 
against his editing but a smgle objection can be brought, namely, that it excludes 
from the collection his own delicate \yncs,'^Sati/rday Review, 



Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA : Mv Lady of Dreams, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Eric Mackay, Author of • The Love 
Letters of a Violinist' Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, gilt top, Ss. 

* Everywhere Mr. Maclcay displays himself the master of a style marked by all the 

characteristics of the best rhetoric. He has a keen sense of rhythm and of general 
balance ; his verse is excellently sonorous, and would lend itself admirably to 
elecutionary art. ... Its nuun merit is its " long resounding march and energy 
divine." Mr. Mackay is full of enthusiasm, and for the right things. His new 
book is as healthful as it is eloquent.' — GMe. 

* Throughout the book the poetic workmanship is Bnt.*—ScotsmaM. 

Jaae Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by Jane Barlow, Author of ' Irish Idylls/ and pictured 
by F. D. Bedford. Small ^0. 6s, net, 

Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Crown ^vo. Second Edition, y.6d, 
•The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to "Faust." "Brand" 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
"Agamemnon," with " Lear," with the literature that we now instinctively regard 
as high and hAj,'^Daily Chronicle. 
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"A.G.'' VERSES TO ORDER. By«A.G." Cr.Svo. 2s,6d. 
net, 
A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford men. 

* A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 

engaging, easy and sufficiently witty. —J^. Jam€s's GautU, 

HoBken. VERSES BY THE WAY. By J. D. Hosken. 
Cravm %vo, 5j. 

Qale. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. Crown Zvo. 
Linen, 2s, 6d, 
Also a limited edition on hand-made paper. Demy 8r^. los, 6d, 
net, 

* As healthy as they are spirited, and ought to have a great success.'— 7Vw^^. 

* Simple, manly, and humorous. Every cricketer should buy the book.' — lVesimiiuie9 

Gasttte. * Cricket has never known such a singer.'— Cncfo/. 

Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE tfRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Langbridgb. 
Crozvn Svo, Buckram 3^. 6d, School Edition, 2^. 6d, 



*A very happy conception happily carried out These " Ballads of the Brave " are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority. 
-spectator. ' The book is full of splendid things.'— Ivifrltl. 



English Classics 

Edited by W. E. Hbnlby. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing, tmder this title, a series of the masterpieces of the 
English tongue, wmch, while well iirithin the reach of the average buyer, shall be 
at once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that reads. 

The series, of which Mr. William Ernest Henley is the general editOTi will confine 
itself to no single period or department of literature. Poetry, fiction, drama, 
biography, autobiography, letters, essays— in all these fields is the material of 
many goodly volumes. 

The books, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, are issued in two 
editions— <x) A small editicm, on the finest Japanese vellum, demy 8vo, aix. a 
volume net ; (a) die popular edition on laid paper, crown 8vo, buckram, ^t, 6d, a 
volume. . 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

By Lawrence Sterne. With an Introduction by Charles 

Whibley, and a Portrait. 2 vols, Js. 
60 copies on Japanese paper. 42s, net, 
*Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type and Ikht green binding are all 

very MTeeable to the eye. "Simplex munditiis" is Uie phrase that might be 

appljed to them. So for as we know, Sterne's famous work has never appeared in 

a guise more attractive to the connoisseur than this.' — GMe, 
*The book is excellently printed by Messrs. Constable on good paper, and being 

divided into two volumes, is light and handy without lacking the dignity of a 

c\»Maic'-~MaHcAesUr Guardian. 
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'This new edition of a great classic mif^ht make an honourable appearance in any 
library in the world. Printed by ConsUble on laid paper, bound in most artistic 
and restful-lookine fig-green buckram, with a frontispiece portrait and an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Charles Whibley, the book might well be issued at three times its 
present pn<x.'—Ifisk Indepind$nt. 

'Cheap and comely; a very agreeable edition.*— ^tf/acn&^f RtvUw. 

'A real acquisition to the library.'— ^irmtViti^M PosL 

THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With 

an Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait. 2 vols, Js, 

25 copies on Japanese paper. 42^. net. 

*The comedies are reprinted in a good text and on a page delightful to look upon. 
The pieces are rich rtadiag.*^S^ttman. 

'So long as literature thrives, Congreve must be read with growing sest, in virtue of 
oualities which were always -rare, and which were never rarer than at diis moment. 
All that is best and most representative of Congreve's genius b included in this 
latest edition, wherein for the first time the chaotic punctuation of its forerunners 
Is reduced to order -^a necessary, thankless task on which Mr. Street has mani- 
festly spent much pains. Of his -introduction it remains to say that it is an ex- 
cellent appreciation, notable for catholicity, discretion, and finesse : an admirable 
piece of work.'— Pixi/ Mali GasetU. 

*Two volumes of marvellous cheapness.'— I>flf3/t» H$raUU 

THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By James Moeibr. With an Introduction by £. G. Browns, M. A. 
and a Portrait 2 vols. *is. 
25 copies on Japanese paper, 2ii. nei% 



History 



Flinders Petjrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, prom the 
Earliest Times to the Hyksos. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
D. CL. , Professor of Egyptology at University College. FtUly lUus- 
trated. Second Edition, Crown S/vo. 6s, 
'An important contribution to scientific ^tndy.'-^cotsman. 

* A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and supply a 
vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology. '~7¥mm. 

Hinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 

Flinders Petrie. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. Crown $vo. 

In two volumes. 3^. 6d, each, 
'A valuable addition to the literature of comparatire folk-lore. The drawings art 

really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.'— GiS^. 
' It has a scientific value to the student of history and 9xchmf>\ogf.*^Scotsman 

* Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt.'— 27af^ Nnot, 
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Clark THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and 
their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. Svo. i2s. 6d, 
' A delightftil book, learned and ^yeLy.*'—AcadnH^, 

* A work which will certainly be appealed to Car many yean as the standard book on 

the CoUef es of Oxfatd,*^Att€fiaum. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannah 
Lynch. In Thru VolutMs. Vol L Svo. 12s, 6d, 

* This is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 

well of all who are interested in Italian }uatory»*'-MaMcketUr GtuuxUtm. 

George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. fTiM numerous 
Plans, Second Edition, Crown 8sw. 6f . 
Mr. George has undertaken a very nseful task^that of nuking military afiairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military readers— and has executed it with laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.'— T'tMCf. 
*This book is almost a revelation ; and we heartily congratulate the author on his 
work and on the prospect of the reward he has well deserved for so much con- 
scientious and sustained \aihcfox.*^Daily Ckrotuclg. 

Browning. GUELPHSAND GHIBELLINES: A Short History 
of Mediaeval Italy^ A.D. 1250- 1409. By Oscar Browning, Fellow 
andTator of King^s College* Cambridge. Second Edition, Crown 
tvo. 5T. 

* A verv able hook.*^H^€ttminsUr Gautte. 

* A vivid picture of medueval ltaXy,*—StamdatyL 

Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI : A Short 
Story of Italy from 1409 to 153a By Oscar Browning, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 2/vo, ^s. 



This book is a continuation of Mr. Browning's ' Guelphs and GhibelUnes/ and the 

two works form a complete account of Italian hbtory from X350 to 1530. 
'Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the producticm of a work of immense 



O'Gxady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 
O'Grady, Author of ' Finn and his Companions.' Cr, Sw. 2s» 6d, 
' Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfully allurin^^.'— C^rii Examiner, 
'Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginiags, 

make it one of the freshest, breeaest volumes.'— ^//AMfilr/ Times. 
* A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.' — Times, 

Maiden. ENGLIS^I RECORDS. A Companion to the 
History of England. ByH. E. Maldbn, M.A. Crown Zvo, y. 6d. 
A book which concentrates information upon dates, genealogy, officials, constito* 
tional documenu, etc., which is usually found scattered in different volumes. 
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Biography 



CtoUingwoocL THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLLINGWOOD, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin's Poems. With 
numerous Portraits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. Ruskin. 2 vols, Svo, 
S2S. Second Edition, 

* No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. . • ,*— Times. 

' It is long since we have had a biography with such delights of substance and of 
form. Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.'— Daily 
CkromeU. 

* A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beantiful books about one 

of the noblest lives of our century.'— ^Au^vw Htrald, 

Waldrteln. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 
STBIN, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Professor Hbrkomrr. Post Sw. 51. 
Also 25 copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8w. 2IJ. wt. 

*A thoughtful, impartial, well-written criticism of Ruskin's teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent from what b transient 
anid erroneous in the great master^s writing.'— 2>ari^ Chromele* 

iTft^nfttiflTin CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, 
M.A. Crown Szfo, fiuckram, $s. 
A biography of Kingsley, especially dealing with his achievements in social reform. 
' The author has certainly gone about his work with conscientiousness and industry.'— 
SMfflMDaih TeUgraph, 

Bobbins. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins. With Portraits. Crown 
%vo. 6s. 

'Considerable labour and much ajkill of presentatioa have not been unworthily 
expended on this interesting work.' — Times, 

* Not only one of the most meritorious, but one of the most interesting, biographical 

works that have appeared on the subject of the^ ex-Premier. ... It furnishes a 
picture from many points original and striking ; it makes additions of value to the 
eyklence on which we are entitled to estimate a great public character ; and it 
gives the reader's judgment exactly that degree of guidance which is the function 
of a calm, restrained, and judicious ^vsXonaxL'-'Birmingham Daily Post, 

(nark BnsselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of *The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Second 
Edition. Crown $vo. 6s. 

* A really good hock.*—Saturday Review, 

* A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands of 

every boy in the country.'— J/. James's Gautte. 
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SoQtlMy. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Robrrt Southey. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David Hannay. Crown ^o. 6s. 
This is a reprint of some excellent bioeraphies of Elizabethan seamtOi written by 
Southey and never republished. They are practically unknown, and they de- 
serve, and will probably obtain, a wide popularity. 



General Literature 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
and Introductions. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M. A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With Portraits. 
8zv. Vols, IX, andX, I2s. 6d, each, 

Henley and Wliibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Henley and Charles Whiblby. Cr, %vo, ts. 
Also 40 copies on Dutch paper. 2,\s, net. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. 42^. net, 

' A unique volume of extracts— an art gallery of early ^xw/t,*— Birmingham Pott. 

* An admirable companion to Mr. Henlej^s " Lyra Heroica."'— 6'«/»n£«f Rtview, 

* Quite delightfuL The choice made has been excellent, and the volume has been 

most admirably printed by Messrs. Constable. ^ ^eater treat for those not well 
acquainted with pre-Restoration prose could not be imagined.'— ^/A^nMrwiw. 

Wella. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

This work contains an account of life at Oxford— intellectual, social, and religious— 
a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement 
of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women's Education, 
aids to study, and University Extension. 

'We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the Uniyersity.'—AiJUtueum. 

Ouida. VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By Ouida. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Her views are always well marked and forcibly expressed, so that even when you 

most strongly differ from the writer you can always recognise and acknowledge 
herability/-G/W^. 
' Ouida is outspoken^ and the reader of this book will not have a dull moment The 
book is full of variety, and sparkles with entertaining matter.'— 5>f^a^«r. 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. BowDEN. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. TAird 
Edition, i6mo. 2s. 6d. 
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BushiU. PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BUSHILL, a Profit Sharing Employer. With an 
Introduction by Sedlet Taylor, Author of * Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour.' Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, 

Maiden. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His Rights and 
Duties. By H. E. Malden, M.A. Crown ^vo. is, 6d. 
A simple account, of the privileges and duties of the English citizen. 

John Beever. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by John Beever, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
M.A. Crown ^0. y, 6d. 
A little book on Ely-Fishing by an old friend of Mr. Ruskin. 

Science 

Preudenreicli. DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students in Dairy Schools, Cheesemakers, and 
Farmers. By Dr. Ed. von Freudenrbich. Translated from the 
German by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A. (Camb.), F.CP., Pro- 
fessor of Biology and Geology_ at University College, Aberystwyth. 
Crown ^0, 2s. 6d. 

Ohalmers MitchelL OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 

Chalmers Mitchell, M.A.« F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated, Crown 

^vo, 6s, 
A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Masses. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal Svo, iSs. net. 



Theology 



Driyer. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A welcome com^nion to the aiithor's famous * Introduction.' No man can read tJiese 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old Testament.'— {?«arrf«««. 
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Oheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM : 
Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. Chbyns, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holj Scripture at 
Oxford. Large crown 8w. 7j. 6rf. 

This important book is a historical sketch of O. T. Criticism in the form of bbgraphi- 
cal studies from the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson Smith. 
It is the only book of its kind in English. 

' A very learned and instructive work.'— TVm^i. 

Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS- Edited by H. C. Prior, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 8w. 6f. 

A Yolume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, induding the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. •) 

'A representative collection. Bishop Westcott's is a noble sermon.'— 6^fMEn^«Mi. 

* Full of thoughtfulness and dignity. —J?^<:<>r A 

Beechiag. SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 
Bebching, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. 
Seven sermons preached before the boys of Bradfield College. 

Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Ilungworth. 
By £. B. Layard, M.A. iZmo. is. 



SDe&otfonal Book0> 

Wtth Full'pc^e lUustratims. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOMAS A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Archdeacon Farrar. Illustrated by 
C. M. Gbrb, and printed in black and red. Fcap. Zvo, p, 6U, 

* We -must draw attention to the antique stvle, quaintness, and typographical excel- 

lence of the work, its red-letter "initials and black letter type, and old-fasnioned 
paragraphic arrangement of pages. The antique paper, uncut edges, and illostra- 
tions are in accord with the other features of this unique little work.'— iVhiuwfWi/. 

* Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the "Imitation," there can have 

been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type 
b^ Messrs. Constable, with all the glory of red initials, and the comfort of buckram 
bmding.'— ^/ax^(0w Herald, 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub- Warden of Keble 
College, Author of 'The Life of John Keble.' Illustrated by R. 
Anning Bell. Fcap. Zvo, 5^ [Ocfoder, 
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Leaders of Religion 

rowni 
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Edited bf H. C BEECHING, M. A. fViih Portraits, crown Svo. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders 
of religious life and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 



Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Massy. Z<i^ Crown 
2fD0, cloth super extra, top edge gilt, lOf. 6cL Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition, 6s, 

* " Old Country Life^" u healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core. '—f^i^/</. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

* A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightfttl 

reading.'— 7V«r«f. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third EdiHon, Crovm^vo. 6s. 

* Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 

chosen ^ve ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating hooic'—ScottisA Ltader, 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG : English Folk Songs 
with their traditional melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring Gould and H. Fleetwood Shbppard. Demy 4/0. 6s. 
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SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 
Songs each), Parts /., //., ///., 3J. each. Fart JV., 5^, /n (me 
VoL, French morocco, 15^. 
'A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic hmcyJ^Saiurday Review. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous illustrations and initial letters by Arthur J. Gaskin. 
Crown %vo. Buchram, 6s, 
"Mr. Baring Gould has done a good deed, and is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing 
in honest, simple style the old stories that delighted the childhood ot "our iathers 
and grandfathers." We do not think he has omitted any of our favourite stories, 
the stories that are commonly regarded as merely * ' old fashioned." As to the form 
of the hook, and the printing, which is hy Messrs. Constahle, it were difficult to 
commend aytxmudti,*--Saturday Review, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS 

Fourth Edition, Crown Szfo, 6s, 
STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 

Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. CroumSvo, Second Edition. 

6s. 
■ We have read Mr. Baring Gould's hook from beginning to end. It is full of quaint 

and various information, and there b not a duU page in IL'—Neiet and Queries. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 
Emperors of the Julian and Qaudian Lines. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of * Mehalah,' etc. Third Edition, Royal ^m, i^s, 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 

feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.' — Daily Ckremcle, 
'The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 
there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . . . Mr. Banng Gould has 
presented his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull 'pA%<t^'-^Atketugum, 

THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford, S. 
HuTTON,etc 2w/r. DemySvo. 32^. 

This book is the first Mrious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that 
extends to the south of Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Lot, etc, a 
oountiy of dolomite cliffs^ and caSons, and subterranean rivers. The r^on is 
full or prehistoric and historic interest, relics of cave-dwellers, of mediaeval 
robbers, and of the English domination and the Hundred Years' War. 

*His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geologist, 
the archaeologist, and the student of history and manners.'— kS'ctftoMMW. 

* It deals with its subject in a manner which rarely fails to arrest attention.'— 7Ym»«. 
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Fiction 

SIX 6HILLINQ NOVELS 

Marie OorellL BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY. By Marie Corblli, Author of < A Romance of Two 
Worlds,' ' Vendetta,' etc. Seventeenth Edition, Crown $vo. 6s. 

* Tbe tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 

have reconciled us to the .daring of the conception, and the conviction b forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. ^ The amplifications of the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with hi^h poetic insight, and this "Dream of the 
World's Tragedy " is, despite some trifling incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 
quate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrative.' — Dttbiin 
Review, 

Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Anthony 
Hope, Author of * A Change of Air,' etc. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

* Ruston is drawn with extraordinary skill, and Maggie Dennison with many subtle 

strokes. The minor characters are clear cut. In short the book is a brilliant one. 
"The God in the Car " is one of the most remarkable works in a year that has 
given us the handiwork of nearly all our best living novelists.' — Standard. 

* A veiy remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 

brilliant, but not superficial ; well considered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to^ whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure ; true without cynicism, subtle 
without affectation, humorous without strain, witty without offence, inevitably 
sad, with an unmorose simplicity. '~ TAe World, 

Anthony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope, 
Author of ' The Prisoner of Zenda,' etc Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 
*A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The diaracters are traced 
with a masterly hand.' — Times. 

Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope, 

Author of * The Prisoner of Zenda,' • The God in the Car,' etc. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo.' 6s. 

* A bright, entertaining, tmusually able book, quite worthy of its brilliant author.'— 

* Of all Mr. Hope's books, " A Man of Mark " is the one which best compares with 
** The Prisoner of Zenda." The two romances are unmistakably the work of the 
same writer, and he pcnsesses a style of narrative peculiarly seductive, piquant, 
ccMnprehensive, and— his owix,*^NaHoHal Observer, 

Oonan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP* By A Conan 
Doylb, Author of *The White Company,' *The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,' etc. Fourth Edition, Crown %vo, 6s. 

* The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is far and away the best vi^w 

that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is very 
' superior to ** The Diary of a late Physician." *'-lllnsitafed London News* 
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' Dr. Doyle wields a canning pen, u all the world now knows. His deft touch is 
seen to perfection in these short sketches— these "facts and fancies of medical 
life," as he calls them. Every page reveals the literary artist, the keen observer, 
the trained delineator of human nature, iu weal and its woe.'— ^fVMmM'«/M(niM/. 

'These tales are skilful, attractive, and eminently suited to give relief to the mind 
of a reader in quest of distraction.' — AthefUBum. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
Weyman, Author of * A Gentleman of France.* With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Seventh Editien. Crown Zvo, 6x. 
A cheaper edition of a book which won instant popularity* No unfavourable review 
occurred, and most critics spoke in terms of entnusiastic admiration. The * West- 
minster Gazette ' called it ' a book of which we have read every word/or the sheer 
pleasure of reading, and which we /»/ dawn with a pang that we ca$moi forget 
it aU and start a^ain.* The * Daily Chronicle' said that * every one who reads 
books €U all must read this thrilling romanceyfrom the first page ^which to the 
last the breathless reader is haled along* It also calledthe book * an inspiration 
^manliness and courage.' The ' Globe ' called it * a delight/ul tale qf chivalry 
and adventure^ vivid and dramatic, with a wholesome modesty and reverence 
fortholUghctt: 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Hon. Emily Lawless, Author of * Grania,' < Hurrish/ etc. 
Second Edition, Crown ^o, 6x. 
' A stariking and delightful book. A task something akin to Scott's may lie before 
Miss Lawless. If she carries forward this series of historical pictures with the 
same brilliancy and truth she has already shown, and with the increasing self- 
control one may expect from the genuine artist, she may do more for her country 
than many a politician. Throughout this fascinating book, Miss Lawless has 
produced smnething which is not strictly history and is not strictly fiction, but 
nevertheless possesses both imaginative value and historical insight in a high 
degree.' — Times, 

. * A r^ly great hook,*--Spectator, 

'There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. Good work is 
commoner than it used to be, but the best is as rare as ever. All the more 
gladly, therefore, do we welcome in " Maelcho " a piece of work of the first order, 
which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation. Miss Lawless is possessed of the very essence 
of historical geniva,*'~Afanchester Guardian, 

E. F. Benson, DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
Benson. Crown Svo. Sixteenth Edition, ds, 
A story of society which attracted by its brilliance universal attention. The best 
critics were cordial in their praise. The ' Guardian ' spoke of 'Dodo'as'«»- 
usually clever and interesting*', the 'Spectator' called it '« deUghifully witty 
sketch ^society,* the ' Speaker' said the dialogue was ' a perpetual feast of 
epigram and paradox* ; the 'Athenaeum' spoke of the author as *a writer 
of quite exceptional ability ' ; the ' Academy ' praised his * amanng cleverness ; ' 
the 'World* said the book was * brilliantly written*, and half-a-dozen papers 
declared there was ' not a dull page in the book,* 

E. F Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
* Dodo.* Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
Jf Mr. Benson's second novel the 'Birmingham Post' says it is *well written, 
stimulatingt unconventional, and, in a word, characteristic*', the 'National 
Observer congratulates Mr. Benson upon '«» exceptional achievement,* and 
calls the book ' a notable advance on his previous worh. ' * 
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M. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By Mj^nie Muriel Dowie, Author 
of * A Girl in the Carpathians.' Suond Edition. Crown Svo, 6x. 

*The style U generally admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 
surprising in their frrshness and originality, while the subsidiary as well as the 
principal characters live and move, and the story itself is readable from title-page 
to colophon»*—Saiurday Revuw. 

'A very nouble book; a very sympathetically, at times delightfully written book.* 
•^DaUy Gra^hie, 

MR. BARING GOULD'S NOVELS 

'To say that a book is by the author of " Mehalah" is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery. — Speajeer. 
' That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth readinjp;, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and under 
such conditions it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence both in his 
power of amusing and satbfying them, and that year by year his popularity 
widens.*— C<Wi<r/ Circular, 

Baring GtonlcL URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
'The author is at his best.' — Times, 
' He has nearly reached the high water-mark of ** Mehalah." '—-NaHonal Ohervtr, 

Baring OonlcL IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 
the Cornish Coast. By S. Baring Gould. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

Baring OonlcL MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Baring Gould. Fourth Edition. 6s. 

A story of Devon life. The * Graphic ' speaks of it as ' a novel of vigorous humour and 
sustained power* ; the * Sussex Daily News ' says that ' the swing of the narrative 
is splendid* ; and the ' Speaker' mentions its * bright imaginative power.* 

Baring Gtonld. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring Gould. 

Third Edition. Cro-dm^o. 65. 

A Romance of the Ely Fen District in 18x5, which the ' Westminster Gazette' calls 
* a poToerful drama 0/ human passion* % and the ' National Observer ' * a story 
worthy the author.* 

Baring Oonld. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 

Gould. Third Edition. CrotunSvo. 6s. 

The ' Glasgow Herald ' says that ' the scenery is admirable^ and the dramatic ittci- 
dents are most striking.* The 'Westminster Gazette' calls the book * strong, 
interesting, and clever.* * Punch ' says that *you cannot put it down until you 
havejinished it.* * The Sussex Daily News ' says tha it * can be heartily recom- 
mended to all who care for'cleanly, energetic, and interesting fiction.* 
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Baring Oonld. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of 'Mehalah,' < Cheap Jack Zita,' etc. Fourth Editian, 
Crewn Svo. &s. 

'A strong and ori^nal story, teeming with graphic description, ttirring incident, 
and, above all, with viind and enthralling human interest — Daily TtUgraph, 

' Brisk, clever, keen, healthy, humoroos, and interesting.' — NatiofuU Observer* 

* Full of quaint and delightful studies ot ckaxaLC^rZ—BrisUl Afercuty. 

Mrs. OUphant. SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. CrowH Svo. 6s. 

* Full of her own peculiar charm of style and simple, subtle character-painting comes 

her new gift, the delightful story before us. The scene mostly lies in the moors, 
and at the touch of the authoress a Scotch moor becomes a hving thing, strong, 
tender, beautiful, and changeful. The book will take rank among the best of 
Mrs. Oliphant's good stoTits.*-~Fall Mail Gazette, 

W. B. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. NoRRis, Author 
of ' Mademoiselle de Mersac,' etc Third Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

* "Matthew Austin " may safely be pronounced one of the most intellectually satis- 

factory and morally bracing novels of the current year.' — Daily Telegra^ 

* Mr. W. E. Norris is always happy in his delineation of everyday experiences, but 

rarely has he been brighter or breezier than in " Matthew Austin." The pictures 
are in Mr. Norris's pleasantest vein, while running through the entire story is a 
felicity of style and wholesomeness of tone which one is accustomed to find in the 
novels of this favourite author.' — Scotsman, 

W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. NORRIS, Author of 

* Mademoiselle de Mersac' Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

' Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstboume, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in 
a breath, capable of inane follies and heroic decisions, vet not so definitely por- 
trayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on his own behalf.'— 
Ainenaum. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of 'Mademoiselle de Mersac' Crown 
Svo, 6s, 
*A delightfully humorous tale of a converted and rehabilitated. rope-dancer. '— 
Glasgow Herald, 

* The ingenuity of the idea, the skill with which it is worked out, and the sustuned 

humour of its situations, make it after its own manner a veritable little master- 
piece. ' — Westminster Gazette, 
' A budget of good fiction of which no one will \v[^*'^cotsman, 

* An extremely entertaining volume — ^the sprightliest of holiday companions.*— 

Daily Telegraph, 

Oilbert Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, 

Author of * Pierre and His People.' Second Edition, Crown ^fo. 6j. 

Mr. Parker's second book has received a warm welcome. The 'Athenaeum' called 

it * a splendid study of character* ; the * Pall Mall Gazette ' spdce of the writing as 

* but little behind anything that has been done by any writer of cur time *\ the 

* St. James's ' called it • a very striking and culmirable n^oel \ and the * West- 
minster Gazette ' applied to it the epithet of ' distinguished,* 

Oilbert Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 
Parker. Second Edition, Crozon Svo, 6s, 
* Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genins b Mr. 
Parker s style.'— i?«K'/|' Telegraph, 
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Gilbert Parker. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By 
Gilbert Parker, Author of 'Pierre and His People,'^ 'Mrs, 
Falchion,* etc. Crown ^o» 6s. 

'The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in thb original, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indttd.'—Datfy ChronicU. 

* A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, digni- 
fied, and pure, is exceptionally well drawn. "-Manctuster Guanlum. 

'A very j^tty and interesting story, and Mr. Parker tells it with mtich skilL I'he 
story IS one to be read.'— ^/. Jamtifs GazetU. 

Gilbert Parker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of 'Pierre and his People/ etc. Third Edition, 
Crown 8zv. 6i, 

•Everybody with a soul for romance will thoroughly enjoy "The Trafl of the 
Sword." *—St James's Gazette. 

' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this^ in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the re* 
viewer, brain-weary of the domestic tragedies and psychological puzzles of every- 
day fiction ; and we cannot but believe Uiat to the reader it will bring refreshment 
as welcome and as keen.'~^ai7y Chronicle. 

Gilbert Parker. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAO : 
The Story ol a Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Parker. Second 
Edition. Crown Szfo. 6s, 

* Here we find romance— real, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our 

own times, level with our own feelings. Not here can we complain of lack of 
inevitableness or homogeneity. The character of Vaknond is drawn unerringly ; 
his career, brief as it is, is placed before us as convincingly as history itself. Tne 
book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one thoroughly to appreciate 
Mr. Parker's delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity.'— Pa// Mall 
Gautte. 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. T^ird Edition. Crown %vo, 6s. 

* Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished 

tale, and the very truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humanity of the book 
lies its justificiuion, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable triumph.'— 
Atkeneeum, 

* A great book. The author^s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 

sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest It is humorous also ; without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to makt.' •"World. 

Julian Oorbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
Julian Corbbtt, Author of *For God and Gold/ 'Kophetua 
Xlllth./ etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 
*There is plenty of incident and movement in this romance, ft is interesting as a 
novel framed in an historical setting, and it is all the more worthy of attention 
from the lover of romance as being sn>solutely free from the morbid, the frivolousg 
and the vltnL-stxaaL''—AtAefueum. 

* A stirring tale of naval adventure during the Great French War. The book is foil 

of picturesque and attractive characters. '-'(?i!0^^vw Herald* 
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Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 
Barr, Author of 'From Whose Bourne,' etc. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital hnmour.'— />«£> CkronicU. 
'Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has erery reason to be proud.'— /*«// 

MaU Gazette, 

* There u a quaint thought or a good joke on nearly every page. The studies of 

character are carefullv finished, and linger in the memory.' — BUick a$td IVkite. 

* Distinguished for kindly feeling, genuine humour, and really graphic portraiture.' 

— Sussex Daily News. 
*A delightful romance, with experiences strange and exciting. The dialogue is 
always bright and witty; the scenes are depicted briefly and eflfectively; and 
there is no incident from first to last that one would wish to have omitted.' — 
Scffisman. 

Mrs. Pingent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 
F. PiNSENT, Author of • Jenny's Case.* Crown Svo. 6s. 

* There is much clever writing in this book. The story is told in a workmanlike 

manner, and the characters conduct themselves like average human beings.' — 
Daify Newt. 
' Full of interest, and, with a large measure of present excellence, gives ample pro* 
mise of qplendid work.' — Birminghmm Gasette. 

* Birs. Pinsent's new novel has plenty of vigour, variety, and good writing. There 

are certainty of puipose, strength of touch, and clearness of vision. '~^/^»4nvMr. 

Clark BusselL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Russell, Author of 'The Wreck of the Grosvenor,' etc. 
Illustrated. Tliird Edition. Crown ^vo. 6s. 

Ptyco. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, 
Author of ' Miss Maxwell's Afifections,' ' The Quiet Mrs. Fleming/ 
etc Suond Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

* Mr. Pryce's work recalls the style of Octave Feuillet, by its clearness, conciseness, 

its literary ttatrrz.*~-Atkenaum. 

Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author 
of * A High Little World.' Second Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 

* It is not a book to be read and forgotten on a railway journey, but it is rather a 

study of the perplexing problems of life, to which the reflecting mind will 
freouently return, even though the reader does not accept the solutions which the 
author suggests. In these days, when the output of merel)r amusing novels is so 
ov^powering, this is no slight praise. There is an underlying depth in the story 
whicn reminds one, in a lesser degree, of the profundity of George Eliot, and 
" This Man's Dominion " is by no means a novel to be thrust aside as exhausted at 
one perusal.'— 2>i»«uiSf« Advertiser. 

Harriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of «The Web 
of the Spider.* Crown Svo. Buckram. 6s. 
*By all those who delight in the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prose abova^ 
the exercise of verse, who rejoice in all proofs of its delicacy and its strength, who 
believe that English prose is chief among the moulds of thought, by thesa 
Mr. Marriott Watson's book will be 'wtXcomt.A.'^NatioHed Observer. 
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Gilclirist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 

Crown %vo. Buckram, 6s. 
'The author's faults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable merits. The 
romances have not their counterpart in modem literatnre, and to read them is a 
unique experience.'— JV0^£mim/ Ooserver, 

THREE-AND-8IXPENNY NOVELS 

Edna LyalL DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Lyall, Author of * Donovan/ etc Forty-Jirst Thousand. 
Crown 8w. 31. 6d. 

Baring Gould. ARM I NELL: A Social Romance. By S. 
Baring Gould. New Edition. Crown %vo. y. 6d. 

Baring Gonld. MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
By S. Baring Gould. Crown Szw. 31. 6d. 

Baring Gould. JACQUETTA, and other Stories. By S. Baring 
Gould. Crown Svo. p. 6d. 

Miss Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret 
Bbnson. JVith numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 35. 6d. 
' A charmmg little book about household peti by a daughter of the Archbishop of 
Canttrhwrj.'—SpeaJker, 

* A delightful collection of studies of animal nature. It is very seldom that we get 

anything so perfect in its kind. . . . The illustrations are clever, and the whole 
book a singularly delightful one,''-Guardian, 

* Humorous and sentimental by turns. Miss Benson always manages to interest us 

in her pets, and all who love animals will appreciate her book, not only for their 
sake, but quite as much for its own.' — Times. 
'All lovers of animals should read Miss Benson's book. For sympathetic under- 
standing, humorous criticism, and appreciative observation she certainly has not 
her equaL'— ilfdMcA«f/tfr Guardian. 

Gray. ELSA. A Novel. By E. M*Queen Gray. Crown %vo. 
y.6d. 

*A charming noveL The characters are not only powcxful sketchesi but minutdf 
and carefully finished portraits.'— (7iM(n/faii. 

J. H. Pearce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 
'Esther Pentreath.' New Edition. Crown Zvo, y.6d. 
The * Spectator' speaks of Mr. 'PtaxottA* awriterc/gxc*^ti»nal power*\ the 'Daily 
Telegraph' calls the book *pcw*rful and picturesfui* ; the ' Birmingham Post' 
asserts that it is * a novel iff high quality.' 

X. L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 
By X. L. Crown 8w. 3x. 6d. 

* Distinctly original and in the highest degree imaginative. The conception is almost 

as lofty as M\\toxk'%*Sp4ctator. 
'Original to a degree of originality that may be called primitive--a kind of passion* 
•• i that • • • • ' . - . . « . 



ate directness that absolutely absorbs va,*— Saturday Review, 

tf powerful interest. There is something startlingly original in the treatmencoi cne 

themes. The terrible realism leaves no doubt of the author's power.'— ^4 tkenentm. 
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O'Oradj. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 
~ y^ the Heroic Age of Ireland. By Stan dish 0*G»ady, Author of 
X * Finn and his Companions,' etc. Illustrated by Murray Smith. 

' Crown Bvo. 3f . 6^. 

/ ' The suggestions of mystery, the la^d and ezcidng action, are superb poetic effects.* 

y' ^SpeaJur, 

/ ' For hght and colour it resembles nothing so much as a Swiss d&wnJ—MoMckesfer 

GuardiaH. 
' A romance extremely fascinating and admirably well knit.'— %S'a^n£i^ Ranew. 

Ooiutaiice Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By Constance Smith, Author of * The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth,' etc. New Edition, Crown 2vo. 3x. 6d, 

Author of 'Vera.' THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 
the Author of ' Vera.' Crozvn Svo, 31. 6d» 

Esmd Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart, 
Author of * Muriel's Marriage,' * Virginia's Husband,' etc New 
Edition, Crown 8zv. jx. 6^ 
*The story is well written, and some of the aoenes show great dramatic power.'— 
DiUfy Chronicle. 

Penn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn, 
Author of < Eli's Children/ etc. New Edition. Cr. $ifO, jx. 6d. 

*A stirring romance.'— ^iTf^rrw Morning News, 

'Told with all the dramatic power for which Mi. Feim is consptcnoiu.'— ^nuj^^rt^ 
Observer, 

BickiiuKm. A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

Crown Zvo, jx. 6d, 

ProwBe. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 
Crown 9vo, y, 6d. 

Orey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grey. 

Crown Svo, $s. 

Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By £. Lynn Linton. Eleventh 
Edition, Post Svo, is. 



HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

A Series 0/ Novels by popular Authors 



2/6 



1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson, 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELPS CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 
7- DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 
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8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of * Indian 

Idylls.' V '^ 

11. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen Gray. \ V 

12. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. COBBAN. \ \ 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. NORRIS. N 

14. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NoRRis. 

15. A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. Dicker. 

16. JIM B. 



Books for Boys and Girls 

A Sirtis of Books by wett-known Auth^n^ well illustrated. 
Crown Zvo, 



3l6 



1. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. Baring Gould. 

2. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By Edith 

E. Cdthell. 

3. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. BLAKE. 

4. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

5. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry Colung- 

WOOD. 

6. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By W. Clark 

Russell. 

7. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 

By G. Manville Fbnn. 

The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors^ !• 

kandsomify bound in blue and silver ^ and well illustraUd. ^t fl) 
Crown Stfo, ^^ I 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of * Mdle Mori.* 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of * Adam and Eve.' 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 2s. 6d, 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
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University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Zvo, Price (with same exapiums) 2s. 6d. 

ThefoUowing volumes ar» ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 

B. GiBBiNS, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 
Prizeman. Fourth Edition. With Mafs and Plans, 31. 
'A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding vt^maes of the series. —Unioernly Exitntim^ JommmL 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HoBSON» M.A. Second Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at Uniyersity College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By 
G. Masses, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations^ 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustraied. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KiMMiNS, M.A. Camb. Illustrated, 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, UJl 
Illustrated, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. GiBBiNS, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hbwins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. ByM. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. Illustrated, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C 
POTTBR, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated, y. 6d, 
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THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. By R. A. Gregory. fVitA numerous Illustrations, 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Glimate. 
By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc Illustrated, 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE 
J. BURCH, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, 3^. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN 
Small, M.A. Illustrated, 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By 

W. M. Dixon, M.A, 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E JENKS, MJV., 

Professor of Law at Uniyendty College, liverpooL 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

Crewn Zvc, 2s. 6d, ^ l/^ 

A series of volames upon those topics of social, economic, JLjKJ 
and industrial interest mat are at the present moment fore- ' 

most in the public mind. Each yolume of the series is written by an 
aathor who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 
TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. HoWELL, 
Author of ' The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.' Second Edition, 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 
HoLYOAKE, Author of ' The History of Co-operation.' 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 

Author of * The Friendly Society Moyement' 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 

Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Second Edition, 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 

M.A, Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. WiLKlNS, B. A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 
LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins 
and R. A. Hadfibld, of the Hecia Works, Sheffield. 
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BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 

Depopulation; By H. E. Moore, 
trusts, pools and corners : As affecting Commerce 

and Industry. By J. Stephen Jeans, M.R.I., F.S.S. 
THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. CooKE Taylor. 
THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude 

Tuckwell. 
WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 

Miss Whiixby. 
MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of 

Six Great Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare. 

By Frederick Dolman. With an Introduction by Sir John 

II OTTON, late Chairman of the London County Council. Crown %vo. 

Clotk. 2s. 6d, 

Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A.« Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Methuen propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 

the Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

Craivn 8w. Finely printed and bound in blue buckram. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. MoOR, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton^ 3^. 6d, 

^SCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Chfiephoroe, Eumenides. Trans- 
lated by Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St 
Andrews. 5x. 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by 
S. T. Irwin, M.A, Assistant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 3^. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MORSHBAD, M. A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2s, dd, 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
TowNSHBND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2f. (id, 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic IL, 
In Catilinam). Translated by H. £. D. Blakiston, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5x. 
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